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Literature and Censorship’ 


Joun Courtney Murray, S.]. 
Editor, THEOLOGICAL StupIES 


N THIS difficult matter of censor- 

ship the casuistry is endless. 
Therefore, since this talk is supposed 
to have an end, it will be better to 
omit discussion of cases. Instead, I 
shall attempt to define certain cen- 
tral issues and to state some of the 
principles that bear upon their solu- 
tion. We shall not be concerned with 
the problem of censorship in the 
areas of news or opinion, or of pub- 
lic morality in general, but only as 
it arises in the fields of literature 
and the arts. Here the perennial is- 
sue of obscenity has recently come 
to the fore. 

The discipline of the Catholic 
Church in this matter is stated in 
canon 1399 of the Code of: Canon 
Law. Among the eleven categories 
of books whose reading is ipso iure 


prohibited to Catholics the ninth is 
this: “Books which have for their 
principle purpose the description, 
narration or teaching of matter 
lascivious or obscene.” However, this 
canonical discipline is outside our 
present subject, which deals with 
the issue of censorship as it arises 
in the civil order. ‘ 

An argument is sometimes set 
afoot about whether “the state,” ab- 
stractly conceived, has or has not 
some right of censorship over the 
media of communications. And there 
is the complementary argument 
whether the individual writer or art- 
ist has or has not a right to absolute 
freedom of expression. These argu- 
ments I leave aside. We can start 
from a fact of political historv, 
that every government has always 


*An address delivered on the occasion of the presentation to Father Murray of the 
Thomas More Association medal and reprinted from Books on Trial, 210 W. Madison 


St., Chicago, Ill., June-July, 1956. 
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claimed what is called police power, 
as an attribute of government. 

This power in itself is simply the 
principle of  self-preservation and 
self-protection transferred to the 
body politic. It extends to the re- 
quirements of public morals, public 
health, public safety, public order, 
and the general comfort of society. 
The only question is, how far and 
in what circumstances does it ex- 
tend to all these social values? 

In virtue of the police power, so- 
ciety, acting through the agency of 
government, is entitled to impose 
restraints on property rights and on 
personal freedoms. The question is, 
what manner of restraints, under 
what conditions, is government thus 
empowered to impose, in restriction 
of rights and in restraint of free- 
dom? These are the concrete ques- 
tions that are relevant to censorship, 
which is, I take it, an exercise of 
the police power. It might, if you 
wish. be an exercise of what is called 
patria potestas, the emergency pow- 
er witich government is entitled to 
use, on occasion, to protect children 
and those who are ad instar pueror- 
um, legally to be reckoned as chil- 
dren by reason of their helplessness. 
But the same concrete questions re- 
turn: when and for what reasons 
and under what limitations is gov- 
ernment empowered thus to act in 
loco parentis? 

In addition to the problem of gov- 
ernmental or legal censorship there 
is the problem of censorship (at least 
in some wide sense of the word) as 
exercised by non-governmental bod- 
ies—by civic committees or voluntary 
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associations of one sort or another, 
We shall also have to consider this 
aspect of the problem. 


The Central Issue 


The issue that is central in the 
whole problem is the issue of social 
freedom. More exactly, it is the is- 
sue of striking a right balance be- 
tween freedom and _ restraint in 
society. This is the most difficult 
problem of social science, to such an 
extent that all other difficulties are 
reducible to this one. No complete 
discussion is possible here; I shall 
simply make certain assertions, gen- 
eral in themselves, but relevant to 
our special problem. 

First, in society constraint must 
be for the sake of freedom. It seems 
a paradox to assert that the imposi- 
tion of a constraint must be justified 
by an increase in freedom, since 
every constraint is a decrease of free- 
dom. What I mean, however, is that 
the constraint must create a freedom 
in another respect. Traffic regula- 
tions, for instance, are a constraint 
on freedom of movement on the 
streets; but they are justified be- 
cause they create a freedom to move 
—at least, nowadays, in some mini- 
mal sense! Tax laws are a constraint 
on your freedom to do what you 
want with your money; but they cre- 
ate other freedoms—to live in secur- 
ity behind a national defense estab- 
lishment, for instance, The whole 
texture of civilization is a web of re- 
traints, which deliver man from a 
host of slaveries—to darkness, cold 
and hunger; to ignorance and ill- 
ness and wearisome labors. Deliv- 
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ered from these base slaveries man 
is free to be a man, to live the inner 
life of reason and love, the classic 
life of wisdom, the Christian life of 
faith. 

The problem of constraint for the 
sake of freedom is difficult enough 
when it is only a question of or- 
ganizing the material conditions of 
life. But it becomes even more in- 
extricable when it is a question of 
organizing communications within 
society; for in this field religious 
and moral, intellectual and emotion- 
al values come into play. It is easy 
enough to see that the “press” (un- 
derstood to mean all the media of 
communication) can be the vehicle 
both of corruptive and of beneficial 
influences. It is easy enough to say 
that corruptive influences ought to 
be put under reasonable restraints. 
And it is easy enough to define what 
you mean by corruptive influence; 
it is one which destroys or diminishes 
the rational freedom of man, either 
by damaging his power of personal 
reflection or by exciting his passions 
to the point where they interfere 
with his rational control of his 
thoughts and action. 

On these grounds you can cer- 
tainly make a case against sexual 
propaganda of certain kinds as cor- 
ruptive of human freedom. The in- 
fluence of inordinate and unregu- 
lated sexual passion on the life of 
reason in man is a commonplace of 
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human and _ historical experience. 
The susceptibility of youth to dom- 
inance by carnal desires, to the detri- 
ment of rational freedom, is particu- 
larly well documented—and hardly 
in need of documentation. 

However, when you have made 
your case against these influences as 
socially corruptive, you have only 
reached the threshold of the prob- 
lem of social freedom, Many ques- 
tions remain. For instance, when 
and under what circumstances do 
these influences become so corrup- 
tive that they require animadver- 
tance by organized society itself? (It 
is presumed that, the first solicita- 
tions of corruptive influences are re- 
sisted by the special resources of 
the family and the Church.) Again, 
what agencies are to be enlisted 
against ‘these influences—the public 
agencies of government and law, or 
the private agencies known as vol- 
untary associations? Either or both? 
And to what extent each? Above all, 
what is the norm whose require- 
ments are to be enforced, in one 
way or another, against influences 
that are corruptive? It is, of course, 
the norm of public order. But what 
requirements of public order can be 
made valid against the claims of 
freedom? 


Limitation of Freedom 


Even supposing these questions to 
have been satisfactorily answered, a 
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further complicating consideration 
remains. The fact is that the imposi- 
tion of constraints, the limitation of 
freedom, has consequences, They 
are numerous; but two require spe- 
cial notice. 

First, if you impose a constraint 
on freedom in one domain, in order 
to increase freedom in another, you 
may take the risk of damaging free- 
dom in a third domain, with conse- 
quences more dangerous to the com- 
munity. Social freedom is a complex, 
whose constituent elements are close- 
ly interlocked. You may, for instance, 
wish to “clean up” political cam- 
paigns by limiting the freedom of 
the contestants to attack each oth- 
ers personal integrity; but the 
means vou take to this end may 
damage the freedom of the electoral 
process itself, Every constraint has 
multiple effects; it may impose re- 
straints on a freedom which you 
would wish to see untouched. 

There is, secondly, a consequent 
consideration. Because social free- 
doms interlock so tightly, it is not 
possible to know antecedently what 
the multiple effects of a regulation 
will be. At best, the effect you 
want can only be foreseen with 
probability. not certainty. And un- 
foreseen effects may follow, with the 
result that a regulation, in itself sens- 
ible, may in the end do more harm 
than good. 

For this reason, the social reform- 
er whose only strength is a sense ot 
logic may well be a menace. For 
instance, if drunkenness and alcohol- 
ism are social vices whose effect is to 
dim‘nish and impair the free will of 
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men (as indeed they are), the logical 
thing is to ban alcohol. Here in 
America we learned by experience 
the disastrous effects of that type of 
mad logic. In contrast, the illogical- 
ity of the liquor law in Belgium 
commends itself. The retail sale of 
liquor in public bars is forbidden, 
but you can get liquor if you go to 
a store and buy two quarts at once! 
When you unravel its seeming lack 
of logic, you find that the Belgian 
liquor law protects the citizen 
against his own reckless impulses, 
but permits him the freedom to act 
deliberately, This, of course, is his 
essential human freedom. 

I should call attention here to 
the somewhat unique difficulties pre- 
sented by the problem of the pub- 
lic enforcement of standards of sex- 
ual morality, Jacques Leclercq, of 
the Catholic University of Louvain. 
who is no slight authority, concludes 
a brief advertence to this subject 
with this remark: “In short, it may 
be said that no government has ever 
succeeded in finding a balanced pol- 
icy of combating unhealthy sexual 
propaganda without injuring legiti- 
mate freedom or provoking other 
equally grave or worse disorders.” 

Everybody agrees that debauchery 
of the sexual faculty is morally 
wrong, and that incitement to such 
debauchery should be legally for- 
bidden. On the other hand, in the 
case of incitement as open as houses 
of debauchery, a view that goes 
back to St. Augustine’s treatise, De 
ordine, warns against the dangers of 
attempting a total coercive repres- 
sion of this particular incitement. 
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The strictness of traditional Cath- 
olic doctrine in regard to sexual lust 
appalls the libertarian; the laxness 
of many Catholic governments in the 
same regard equally appalls the Pur- 
itan. In 1517 the number of prosti- 
tutes in the city of Rome consider- 
ably surpassed the number of mar- 
ried women. And in 1592, under a 
Pope of formidable strictness, Six- 
tus V, there were more than 9,000 
prostitutes amid a population of 70,- 
000. This was in the capital of the 
papal states. The figures are not 
indeed edifying; but perhaps they 
are interesting, not least when one 
considers that during the same era 
the newly constituted Index of For- 
bidden Books was being used with 
extreme severity by successive Pon- 
tiffs (Paul IV, Pius IV, Pius V) 
against heretical propaganda. To this 
day the Italian who is merely 
amused by the obscene pasquinade 
is deeply offended by the earnest 
inanities of a Baptist minister from 
Texas. 

To the proper Bostonian all this 
is profoundly shocking. Just as to the 
Continental European, especially if 
he is a Latin, the spectacle of the 
U.S.A. is infinitely puzzling. A man 
is free to call error truth, and truth 
error, if he likes, but he is not free 
to use the notorious four-letter word 
which, in direct French monosyllabic 
translation, is alleged to have es- 
caned from the lips of Napoleon 
when he heard of the debacle of the 
sunken road at Waterloo. Again, 
the Supreme Court declares that the 
category of the sacrilegious is alto- 
gether indefinable, while the Post 
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Office rules that Aristophanes’ Ly- 
sistrata is an obscene book. This is 
indeed puzzling. 

Considerations such as these would 
seem to indicate that the problem 
of social freedom is insoluble, if by 
solution is meant a simple formula 
that is applicable to all cases and 
similar for all countries. However, 
a community can do one important 
thing: it can decide on the general 
orientation it wishes to give to its 
particular solution, We have done 
this in the United States. We have 
constitutionally decided that the pre- 
sumption is in favor of freedom, 
and that the advocate of constraint 
must make a convincing argument 
for its necessity or utility in the par- 
ticular case. 

I would only add that the pre- 
sumption in favor of freedom does 
not rest on doctrinaire grounds. Its 
basis was not the philosophic ration- 
alism that called itself Enlighten- 
ment, but only a political pragma- 
tism more enlightened than the En- 
lightenment ever was, because it 
looked to the light of experience to 
illuminate the prudential norms nec- 
essary to guide it in handling a con- 
crete social reality that is vastly 
complicated. In this light the option 
was made for the civil freedom of 
the citizen under a government 
whose powers are limited, and un- 
der a rule of the law whose reach 
is likewise limited, chiefly by the 
axiom that the constraints of law 
must serve the cause of essential 
human freedom. 

In our case, the consequence of 
this fundamental option which gives 
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a basic orientation to our constitu- 
tional law, is that freedom of expres- 
sion is the rule, and censorship the 
exception. A more particular further 
consequence is the ban laid by the 
First Amendment (exceptional cases 
apart) on all prior restraint of com- 
munications. At the same time the 
government reserves the right’ to 
punish, subsequently, communica- 
tions that offend against law. The 
freedom toward which the Ameri- 
can people are fundamentally ori- 
entated is a freedom under God, a 
freedom that knows itself to be 
bound by the imperatives of the 
moral law. Antecedently it is pre- 
sumed that a man will make morally 
and socially responsible use of his 
freedom of expression; hence there 
is to be no prior restraint on it. 
However, if his use of freedom is 
irresponsible, he is summoned after 
the fact to responsibility before the 
judgment of the law, There are in- 
deed other reasons why prior re- 
straint on communications is out- 
lawed; but none are more funda- 
mental than this. 


Censorship as a Juridical Process 


After this brief discussion of the 
central issue involved in censorship 
I come to my proposition. It may 
be briefly stated thus: censorship in 
the civil order must be a juridical 
process. In using the word “juri- 


dical” I mean that the premises and 
objectives of the program should be 
defined in accord with the norms of 
good jurisprudence; that the forms 
of procedure should be properly ju- 
dicial; 


and that the structure and 
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workings of the process should be 
sustained by the consent of the com. 
munity. I should maintain that this 
concept of a juridical process should 
be verified, mutatis mutandis, in 
every form of censorship, whether 
governmental or non-governmental, 

Censorship exercised by public 
authority is obliged to be literally 
juridical, in the sense described. As 
a legal process this censorship is 
controlled by the canons of neces- 
sity or utility for the common good. 
That some degree of punitive cen- 
sorship is necessary is sufficiently 
evident. Pornography, for instance, 
the kind of obscenity that is a per- 
verse and vicious profanation of 
the sacredness of sex seems to hold 
a permanent attraction for a portion 
of humanity. That it is a corruptive 
social influence is not to be denied; 
consequently, few would deny that 
its repression is necessary. Beyond 
this how much more censorship is 
useful, and. how useful is it? That 
seems to be the central question. 

A preliminary answer is furnished 
by the principle, basic to jurispru- 
dence, that morals and law are dif- 
ferentiated in character, and not co- 
extensive in their functions. It is not 
the function of the legislator to for- 
bid everything that the moral law 
forbids, or to enjoin everything that 
the moral law enjoins. The moral 
law governs the entire order of hu- 

man conduct, personal and _ social; 
it extends even to motivations and 
interior acts. Law, on the _ other 
hand, looks only to the public or- 
der of human society; it touches only 
external acts, and regards only values 
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that are formally social. For this rea- 
son the scope of law is limited. 
Moreover, though law is indeed 
a moral force, directive of human 
society to the common good, it relies 
ultimately for its observance on co- 
ercion. And men can be coerced 
only into a minimal amount of mor- 
al action. Again from this point of 
view the scope of law is limited. 


The Aim of Law 


Therefore the moral aspirations of 
law are minimal. Law seeks to estab- 
lish and maintain only that minimum 
of actualized morality that is neces- 
sary for the healthy functioning of 
the social order. It does not look to 
what is morally desirable, or attempt 
to remove every moral taint from 
the atmosphere of society, It en- 
forces only what is minimally accept- 
able, and in this sense socially nec- 
essary. 

Beyond this, society must look to 
other institutions for the elevation 
and maintenance of its moral stan- 
dards—that is, to the Church, the 
home, the school, and the whole net- 
work of voluntary associations that 
concern themselves with public mor- 
ality in one or other aspect. 

Law and morality are indeed re- 
lated, even though differentiated. 
That is, the premises of law are ulti- 
mately found in the moral law, And 
human legislation does look to the 
moralization of society. But, mind- 
ful of its own nature and mode of 
action, it must not moralize exces- 
sively, otherwise it tends to defeat 
even its own more modest aims, by 
bringing itself into contempt. 
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Therefore the law, mindful of its 
nature, is required to be tolerant of 
many evils that morality condemns. 
A moral condemnation regards only 
the evil itself, in itself. A legal ban 
on an evil must consider what St. 
Thomas calls its own “possibility.” 
That is, will the ban be obeyed, at 
least by the generality? Is it en- 
forceable against the disobedient? Is 
it prudent to undertake the enforce- 
ment of this or that ban, in view of 
the possibility of harmful effects in 
other areas of social life? Is the 
instrumentality of coercive law a 
good means for the eradication of 
this or that social vice? And, since 
a means is not a good means if it 
fails to work in most cases, what are 
the lessons of experience in the mat- 
ter? What is the prudent view of 
results—the long view or the short 
view? These are the questions that 
jurisprudence must answer; in order 
that legislation may be drawn with 
requisite craftsmanship. 

It is, in fact, the differentiated 
character of law and morals that 
justifies the lawyer or judge when 
he insists that punitive censorship 
statutes should be clearly drawn, 
with the margin of uncertainty as 
narrow as possible. 


Minimal Moral Force 


The net of all this is that no so- 
ciety should expect very much in 
the way of moral uplift from its 
censorship statutes, Indeed the whole 
criminal code is only a minimal 
moral force. Particularly in the field 
of sexual morality the expectations 
are small; as I have suggested, they 
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are smaller here than anywhere else. 
It is a sort of paradox, though an 
understandable one, that the great- 
er the social evil, the less effective 
against it is the instrument of coer- 
cive law. Philip Wylie may have 
been right in saying that American 
society “is technically insane in the 
matter of sex.” If so, it cannot» be 
coerced into sanity by the force of 
law. In proportion as literary obscen- 
ity is a major social evil, the power 
of the police against it is severely 
limited. 

This brings up the matter of con- 
sent. Law is indeed a coercive force; 
it compels obedience by the fear of 
penalty. However, a human society 
is inhumanly ruled when it is ruled 
only, or mostly, by fear, Good laws 
are obeyed by the generality be- 
cause they are good laws. They merit 
and receive the consent of the com- 
munity, 4s valid legal expressions of 
the community’s own convictions as 
to what is just or unjust, good or 
evil. In the absence of this consent 
law either withers away or becomes 
tyrannical. 

The problem of popular consent 
to the order of law and to its mani- 
fold coercions becomes critical in a 
pluralist society, such as ours. Basic 
religious divisions lead to conflict of 
moral views. Certain asserted “rights” 
clash with other “rights” no less 
strongly asserted. And the diver- 
gences are often irreducible. Nev- 
ertheless, despite all the plural- 
ism, some manner of consensus must 
support the order of law to which 
the whole community and all its 
groups are commonly subject. This 
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consensus must include, in addition 
to other agreements, an agreement 
on certain rules which regulate the 
relations of the divergent groups 
among one another, and their com- 
mon relation to the order of law. 

In what concerns our present sub- 
ject of censorship, I suggest that 
there are four such rules. Before 
stating them I would note that in 
the United States at present all the 
religious groups are—from the socio- 
logical, even if not from the statisti- 
cal, point of view—minority groups. 

First, within the larger pluralist 
society each minority group has the 
right to censor for its own members, 
if it so chooses, the content of the 
various media of communication, 
and to protect them, by means of its 
own choosing, from materials con- 
sidered harmful according to its own 
standards. 

Second, in a pluralist society no 
minority group has the right to de- 
mand that government should im- 
pose a general censorship, affecting 
all the citizenry, upon any medium 
of communication, with a view to 
punishing the communication of ma- 
terials that are judged to be harm- 
ful according to the special stan- 
dards held within one group. 

Third, any minority group has the 
right to work toward the elevation 
of standards of public morality in the 
pluralist society, through the use of 
the methods of persuasion and _pa- 
cific argument. 

Fourth, in a pluralist society no 
minority group has the right to im- 
pose its own religious or moral 
views on other groups, through the 
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use of the methods of force, co- 
ercion, or violence. 

I cannot pause here to demon- 
strate the reasonableness and justice 
of these four rules. I would only 
noté that they are not put forth as 
rules that were made in heaven, nec- 
essarily inherent in the constitution 
of an “ideal” society. On the con- 
trary, they are to be considered as 
rules made on earth, by the prac- 
tical reason of man, for application 
in the conditions—by no means 
“ideal”—of a religiously and morally 
divided society. Agreement on them 
would seem to be necessary in the 
common interests of social peace. 
Their supposition is the jurispruden- 
tial proposition that what is com- 
monly imposed by law on all our 
citizens must be supported by gen- 
eral public opinion, by a reasonable 
consensus of the whole community. 
At the same time they suppose that 
within a pluralist society the min- 
noritv groups have certain definite, 
if limited, rights to influence the 
standards and content of public 
morality. The statement of these 
tules leads to the next subject. 


Non-governmental Censorship 


In the United States there are a 
multitude of voluntary agencies 
which exercise some measure of sur- 
veillance, judgment, and even con- 
trol of various media of communi- 
cation. For the most part they shy 
away from the idea of being called 
“censoring” agencies. We need not 
quibble over the word; the frequent 
fact is that many of them achieve 
the results of censorship, even when 
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they refuse the name. With regard 
to ‘these agencies I should maintain 
the general proposition stated above 
—that their censoring should also be 
a juridical process, if not literally, 
certainly in spirit. 

The juridical premise of their ac- 
tion is not in doubt. In the United 
States it is generally acknowledged 
that the voluntary association is en- 
titled to concern itself actively with 
matters that relate to the public wel- 
fare. It is invidious to stigmatize 
all such associations as “pressure- 
groups,” pursuing “private interests.” 
The fact is that, in their own way, 
they can perform a public function. 

The more difficult question con- 
cerns the methods used by these as- 
sociations or committees. There can 
be no slightest quarrel when they 
use simply the methods of persua- 
sion; that is, when they appeal 
for voluntary cooperation on the 
grounds of a common moral and 
social responsibility. Thus, for in- 
stance, manv associations interested 
in decent literature and movies 
(surely a public interest) seek the 
resvonsible cooperation of producers 
and_ theater-owners, of publishers 
and distributors, with a view at least 
to diminishing the volume of ob- 
scenity, or other objectionable fea- 
tures, in these media. Surelv here 
all is entirely rightful and prudent. 

Other methods—at the other end 
of the spectrum so to speak—seem 
to have at least the appearance of 
coercion, As an example one might 
take the organized boycott, against 
a merchant, a theater, etc. It is a 
sort of “consumers’ strike”; it is 
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sometimes accompanied by picket- 
ing; it normally involves some form 
of economic sanctions invoked 
against the offending party. What 
is to be thought of such methods? 

It will be agreed that the use of 
formal coercion in society is reserved 
to public authority and its agencies 
of law. Coercion of a more informal 
kind—through economic pressures, 
etc.—is also employed by various 
associations that do not _ hesitate 
to identify themselves as “power- 
groups.” Such for instance, is a trade 
union. It does indeed seem a bit 
incongruous that other types of vol- 
untary association, concerned with 
values that are spiritual and moral, 
aesthetic and cultural, should pursue 
their ends by what appear to be 
the methods of power rather than 
of persuasion. 

On the other hand, it is not pos- 
sible to prove the position, taken by 
some, that an action like the boy- 
cott of a moving-picture is some- 
how “unrightful,” or “unconstitution- 
al,” or “undemocratic.” No one can 
show that such an action lies beyond 
the limits of a primeval American 
right to protest and object. The ac- 
tion may indeed be strenuous; but 
the American right to protest and 
object is permitted to run to some 
pretty strenuous extremes. 

This said, against the doctrinaire, 
it remains true that methods of ac- 
tion which verge upon the coercive 
exhibit some incongruity when used 
by citizen-groups in the interests of 
morality in literature or on the 
screen. Even if they raise no issue 
of abstract right, they do raise the 
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concrete issue of prudence, which, 
equally with justice, is one of the 
cardinal virtues. 

The issue rises most sharply in the 
case of Catholic associations. The 
chief danger is lest the Church itself 
be identified in the public mind as 
a power-association. The identifica- 
tion is injurious; it turns unto a 
hatred of the faith. And it has the 
disastrous effect of obscuring from 
the public view the true visage of 
the Church as God’s kingdom of 
truth and freedom, justice and love. 
Our purpose is to stand before the 
world as men and women of faith, 
and therefore of reason too, whose 
reliance is on the methods of rea- 
son and not of force. We would 
wish always to be men and women 
of courage, ready to face any issue; 
but also men and women of pru- 
dence, who understand the art of 
procedure, and understand too that 
we are morally bound, by the virtue 
of prudence, to a concrete rightness 
of method in the pursuit of moral 
aims. 


The Competent Censor 


It should be noted too that pru- 
dence is an intellectual virtue, a re- 
finement of intelligence. It may 
therefore properly be asked, how in- 
telligent is it to have recourse to 
methods that approach coercion in 
this delicate field of censorship? Few 
things are worse than to make one- 
self ridiculous. And when an effort 
to coerce is made at the dictates of 
stupidity, the result arouses ridicule 
as well as resentment. 

This brings up the question, who 
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is competent to censor, even in 
some extra-legal fashion? To say that 
all censorship should be a juridical 
process is to say by implication that 
it ought to be intelligently done. 
This means close attention to .the 
qualifications of the censor. 

Here the example of the Church 
is instructive. In his reform of the 
discipline of censorship Benedict 
XIV laid great stress on the rule 
that the censor is to possess pro- 
fessional competence in the particu- 
lar field in which he is called upon 
to pass judgment. Censorship is no 
job for the amateur. 

Like stress is placed on the cen- 
sor's obligation to perform his task 
impartially, in the fullness of the 
judicial spirit that forbids the intru- 
sion of any private likes or dislikes. 
In the process of censorship there is 
no room for the personal, the arbi- 
trary, the passionate. The censor is 
not called upon for a display of 
moral indignation; he is asked only 
for a judgment, calm and cool, ob- 
jective and unemotional, So too in 
the civil sphere, the less we have of 
moral indignation, and the more we 
have of professional competence and 
an unclouded faculty of judgment, 
the better it will be for the juridical 
nature of the censorship process. 

In what concerns the problem of 
obscenity I would not discount the 
value of what is called the “com- 
mon estimation” of men. People in 
general have a fairly clear notion of 
what obscenity is. And people in 
general can make, for themselves, a 
pretty good judgment on whether 
a particular work is obscene. Cer- 
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tainly the Code of Canon Law seems 
to suppose that the ordinary Catho- 
lic can make this concrete judgment 
for himself. I repeat, for himself. 
The question is, who can make it 
for others, i.e., as a censor. 

Here a distinction is in order. 
Certainly the ordinary father and 
mother ought to be qualified to act 
as censors within the family, And 
to decide what their children may 
or may not be prudently exposed to, 
in the way of reading, movies, etc. 
But I should not'think that the or- 
dinary father or mother, qua such, 
are qualified to act as censor within 
society at large, or to decide what 
literature and movies may be dis- 
played before the general public. 

Society has an interest in the art- 
ist’s freedom of expression which is 
not necessarily shared by the family. 
If adult standards of literature 
would be dangerous for children, a 
child’s standard of literature is rather 
appalling to an adult. If therefore 
any censorship is to be administered 
in the interest of society, the profes- 
sional competence of the literary 
critic must play a role in the process. 

Here perhaps the characteristic 
Catholic care for the welfare of chil- 
dren (often coupled with the typi- 
cally American cult of the child-cen- 
tered home) ought to be aware of a 
danger. The contemporary argu- 
ment about censorship is sometimes 
described as a “battle between the 
literati and the philistines.” The de- 
scription is snobbish, if you will. But 
it would be lamentable if Catholics 
were to go over to the camp of the 
philistines. After all, we do stand, not 
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only within the oldest religious tra- 
dition of the Western world, but 
also within its most venerable tradi- 
tion of intellect, literature and art. 
The tradition has produced great 
achievements in writing, painting 
and the plastic arts. Not all of them 
are fit for children indeed—not even 
the Bible in all its parts. But that 
is no justification for any form of 
philistinism. 

In one further and final respect 
the process of extralegal censorship 
ought to be juridital, pursued in the 
spirit of law—that is, in its adoption 
of minimal aims. Fussiness is out of 
order. There ought to be a few, only 
a few, areas of concentration, in 
which a little bit (if not much) can 
be done. 

I suggest that the chief area is 
the “pornography of violence,” as it 
has been called. Mischief enough is 
done by the obscenities that occur 
in the portrayal of illicit love (by 
literary hacks who never learned 
what the genuine artist knows in- 
stinctively—that, though art may 
“say all,” there are certain things it 
is never allowed to say explicitly). 
But here sex is at least rescued from 
full profanation by its tenuous con- 
nection with love, as love is still resi- 
dent in lust. However, when sex is 
associated with, and becomes sym- 
bolic of, the hatreds and _ hostilities, 
the angers and cruelties, that lie 
deep in men and women, the pro- 
fanation of the most sacred thing in 
sex—its relation to love and to the 
hope of human life—is almost com- 
plete. It could move perhaps only 
one step deeper into the diabolical— 
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in that association of sex and blas- 
phemy that pervades the Black 
Mass. 

The image of the truly evil thing 
in the obscenities of our day is seen 
on. the typical cover of the “tough” 
kind of pocket-book—the seminude 
woman, with a smoking gun in her 
hand. The scene is one of impurity, 
but that is its lesser evil. The real 
evil is the violence in the impure 
scene. There is the perversion. If 
some restraint could be imposed up- 
on this pornography of violence—so 
damning in its revelation of a vice 
in our culture—it would indeed be 
a moral achievement. 


The Chief Problem 


It is a good thing to keep our 
problems in perspective. Our chief 
problem, of course, is not literary 
censorship, but literary creation. 
This is true in the Church. She has 
no trouble in finding censors; but 
she prays continually that God may 
give her men of learning who can 
write the works that are needed. 

The American Catholic communi- 
ty particularly needs to attend seri- 
ously to this problem of literary cre- 
ation. Leo XIII is indeed remem- 
bered for his revision of the Index 
of Forbidden Books. But he was not 
the first Pope to point to the dangers 
of reading bad books. It is his great 
glory that he was the first Pope to 
sav, in substance and effect, in a 
multitude of discourses, that today 
there is great danger in not reading 
good books. This is why I think it is 
a fine thing for the Thomas More 
Association to sponsor a lecture on 
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censorship—once every seventeen apostolic function which it has been 
years! Now it may resume the high _ splendidly performing. 
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The Curse of Nationalism 


All the great civilizations of the past have admitted the existence of a 
higher law above that of the tribe and the nation and consequently 
subordinate national interest and political power to the higher spiritual 
values which are derived from this source. On this point there is a 
consensus of principle which unites all the world religions and all the 
great civilizations of the past alike in the East and the West. All agree 
that the social order does not exist merely to serve men’s interests and 
passions, It is the expression of a sacred order by which human action 
is conformed to the order of heaven and the eternal law of divine 
justice. Insofar as nationalism denies this principle and sets up the nation 
and the national state as the final object of man’s allegiance, it represents 
the most retrograde movement that the world has ever seen, since it 
means a denial of the great central truth on which civilization was 
founded and a return to the pagan idolatries of tribal barbarism.— 
Christopher Dawson in the TaBLet, September 15, 1956. 
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The Laity and the Missions 


There is an incomparable grandeur in this teaching mission of Holy 
Church, which she has discharged so faithfully from earliest times. We 
think of her sending missionaries to the utmost parts of the earth, telling 
her priests they must preach and catechize, erecting schools and uni- 
versities, and we are thrilled with the thought that all this is that 
Christ be known and live by faith in innumerable hearts. No Catholic 
can be indifferent to the teaching mission of the Church, for that 
mission pertains to each individual amongst her members according to 
his condition and capacity.—Augustine Regan, C.SS.R. in Sursum 
Corpa, October, 1956. 
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Most Rev. Epwarp P. McCMANAMAN 
Auxiliary Bishop of Erie 


T OFTEN happens that we,spend 
much time in tracing and analyz- 
ing problems while the available 
means to their solution receive little 
practical assessment. Frequently we 
need instruction in the obvious more 
than investigation of the obscure. 
This certainly applies to the problem 
of Christian education, the Popes’ 
call to the laity, and the ready 
means at our disposal of directing 
and employing in the service of the 
Church a great reservoir of lay help. 
This talk pre-supposes certain 
known facts. 1) the secularistic soci- 
ety that surrounds us in America to- 
day, 2) the paganism that pervades 
the moral order, 3) the rapidly in- 
creasing Catholic population, 4) the 
mission of the Church, 5) the inade- 
quate supply of teaching personnel to 
bring Christian doctrine to others, 
6) the papal approval and canonical 
status of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, 7) the papal Encycli- 
cals calling the laity to aid in the 
apostolate of the Hierarchy. We con- 
sider here the special importance of 
this last item which is pin pointed in 
the theme of this Tenth National 
Congress of the Confraternity of 

Christian Doctrine (CCD). 
It was a little over fifty years ago 


that Pope St. Pius X said: “In mat- 
ters of religion, the majority of men 
in our times must be considered un- 
instructed” (Acerbo Nimis). None 
will deny that these words of the 
saintly Pontiff apply to the United 
States today. While in the past twen- 
ty years our Catholic population 
mounted from 18.5 million to 33.5 
million, there remain 126 million 
Americans who are not members of 
the true Church of Christ. The num- 
ber of converts to Catholicism an- 
nually is only one in a thousand 
of the general population. We have 
4,255,000 youth in our Catholic 
grade and high schools. It is estimat- 
ed that at least an equal number of 
Catholic youth attend our nation’s 
public schools; and this half of our 
Catholic youth is the direct objective 
of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 


Today’s Challenge 


Over the past half century, much 
has been done to bring Catholicism 
to our expanding population. The 
educational work of the clergy and 
the sisterhoods through the multi- 
plication of parish and __ private 
schools has been remarkably success- 
ful. The impact however of a mount- 


*An address given at the Tenth National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, Buffalo, N.Y., September 27, 1956. 
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ing Catholic population on this tradi- 
tional medium constitutes a definite 
challenge to parochial administra- 
tion. That the medium alone is in- 
adequate in the solution of the pres- 
ent religious-education problem on 
a national level is beyond debate. 
The call to the laity for help in- 
dicates the means proposed by the 
Church for a more effective exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of Christ in 
this country. 

Writing on the subject, The Abbé 
Chautard reports: 


With his deep understanding of the 
needs of the Church, St. Pius X often 
had views of rare accuracy. Happening 
to be one day amidst a group of Car- 
dinals, the Holy Father said to them: 

“What is the thing most necessary at 
the present time to save society?” 

“Build Catholic schools,” said one. 

“No.” 

“Multiply churches,” replied another. 

“No.” 

“Increase the recruiting of the 
clergy,” said a third. 

“No,” replied the Pope. “What is 
most necessary at the present time, is 
to have in each parish a group of lay- 
men, at the same time virtuous, well- 
instructed, determined, and really apos- 
tolic” (The Soul of the Apostolate). 


This call of the saintly Pontiff to 
the laity to assist the Church in 
saving society applies certainly to 
the aims, methods, and program of 
the CCD. The call is reiterated by 
the present Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, who speaks of “a profoundly 
apostolic vocation” of the laity to as- 
sist the teaching office of the Church. 
We know that in extending or even 
holding the present battle-line of the 
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Church militant, our traditional 
teaching medium must be amplified. 
How it is to be done effectively is 
a practical problem, The extensive 
agenda of the Buffalo CCD Con- 
gress and the large attendance of the 
clergy and laity attest a holy and 
serious appraisal of the new means 
and methods already in operation. 


Signs of the Vocation 

Experience shows that there can 
be brought together in a parish, a 
group of lay men and women who 
are virtuous, who can be well-in- 
structed, and who are really apos- 
tolic in mind and heart. These three 
qualities are the signs of the vo- 
cation of the laity to the CCD. The 
aspirants, if they are only virtuous 
and not well-instructed, will have 
no roots; if well-instructed but not 
virtuous, they will not bear fruit; 
if they are only zealous but neither 
virtuous nor well-instructed, they 
will wither away. It is relatively easy 
to organize a bright, new Confrater- 
nity program; it is destined to fail, 
however, when faulty materials are 
used in the building. 

The vocation of the layman to the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
implies first a call to virtue. He has 
a right to a religious formation, to 
secure for himself the greatest spiri- 
tual good according to the teaching 
of the Church. When formed, he 
has the right to bring the treasures 
of the Redemption to other souls. 

Instead of beating the bushes of 
devotional literature for a spiritual 
program for the laity in the CCD, 
we need only to look to the pro- 
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nouncements of Pope Pius XII, who 
has pointed out a practical and ef- 
fective way to holiness through the 
Apostleship of Prayer, the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart and the Spiritual 
Exercises of Saint Ignatius. The 
Apostleship of Prayer in the League 
of the Sacred Heart is a powerful, 
flexible, and effective means of relig- 
ious formation. It ‘is approved, in- 
dulgenced, practical, and _pro- 
grammed, It promotes virtue and 
brings a multitude of graces neces- 
sary to all Confraternity members. 
Coupled with the Spiritual Exercises 
of Saint Ignatius, it provides the 
spiritual motivation and maturity 
which the lay worker seeks, the 
lack of which stultifies zeal and nul- 
lifies the best of intentions, 


Need for Instruction 


When we view the range of activi- 
ties of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, it is obvious that little can 
be accomplished unless those who 
engage in the work are well-instruct- 
ed. St. Pius X points out: “No mat- 
ter what natural facility a person 
may have in ideas and language, let 
him always remember that he will 
never be able to teach Christian 
Doctrine to children or adults with- 
out first giving himself to very care- 
ful study and preparation” (Acerbo 
Nimis). 

To many enthusiastic beginnings 
of Confraternity programs, the 
weakness of teacher-training has 
been the Achilles heel. Experience 
proves, for example, that the mini- 
mum thirty hours training course in 
doctrine and in teaching methods 
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for lay leaders, urged by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, is 
of maximum importance, It is a 
course of instruction that cannot be 
given by anyone. Instructors of lay 
leaders must be trained, competent, 
and experienced. 

There are some religious commu- 
nities which have had marked suc- 
cess in training and directing the 
laity who teach religion to young 
people attending public schools. 
They have research and evaluating 
programs. They know that the 
range of influence of a single relig- 
ious is greatly augmented through 
the lay teachers, In other words, a 
religious community deploys and 
trains some of its members to full- 
time instruction and supervision of 
the laity who conduct the classwork, 
and guide discussion groups, of 
Catholic young people who attend 
public schools. When more religious 
communities detail more personnel 
to this phase of Confraternity work, 
pastors will be assured of a work- 
able, effective program in their 
parishes. And why should it not be 
done more extensively when nine- 
tenths of our professional religious 
teachers work with only that half of 
Catholic youth who are in our 
parish and private schools? 

The follow-up of class supervision, 
planned meetings of the lay leaders, 
the work of the parish executive 
board, must have the special atten- 
tion and direction of one who is 
trained, experienced, and dedicated. 
Unless this point is covered, the in- 
structional program will become a 
series of perennial beginnings with- 
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out permanence or maturity. The 
teacher-training course in doctrine 
and in methods should be set-up and 
directed on a diocesan level, work- 
ing down to the parishes if a signifi- 
cant degree of success and achieve- 
ment is to be realized. 

Then the lay members of CCD 
must be really apostolic. They bring 
within reach of the pastor the sheep 
who are wandering from the fold, 
and the lambs from whom a knowl- 
edge of religion is withheld, These 
lay leaders come from many walks 
in life and are engaged in varied 
occupations. In their apostolate to 
the non-Catholics, for instance, there 
are many ways and by-paths open 
to them which are closed to the 
clergy and religious. 

The Catholic press has made the 
laity very much aware of the con- 
ditions today that alienate society 
from God. It has been found useful 
to freight their religious instruction 
with a knowledge of the lucid, papal 
pronouncements which give direc- 
tion and norms to apostolic endeavor. 
Thus they are au courant anent the 
mind of the Church on social trends. 

Pope Pius XII made an important 
observation on the occasion of the 
canonization of St. Pius X. “But all 
of these lay people,” he said, “must 
be and must stay under the author- 
ity, the leadership, and the vigilance 
of those who have been established 
by divine institution as teachers, 
within the Church of Christ. In mat- 
ters obtaining to the salvation of 
souls, there is no teaching activity 
in the Church exempt from that au- 
thority and vigilance.” 
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On the other hand, the Holy Fa- 
ther directs that the lay workers, 
when given preparation and assign- 
ments, must not be reduced to the 
status of messengers who merel 
carry out orders. They should be 
given “sufficient scope for develop- 
ing a spirit of eager and fruitful 
initiative; this will make them hap- 
pier, more alert, and ready to col- 
laborate with you.” (“Ci sarebbe 
riuscito.” A. A. S. XLIII) 

Considering the element of supply 
and demand, we cannot be unaware 
of the far-sighted papal pleas for a 
lay apostolate and the obvious sup- 
ply of lay men and women, young 
and old, who are available and will- 
ing to serve Christ and His Church. 
In a country whose population is 
beset by the problem of leisure, the 
CCD is a vehicle of apostolic op- 
portunity. It is a means whereby the 
zeal and capabilities of the laity will 
find an effective, satisfying, and holy 
realization through a religion pro- 
gram for elementary public school 
children, for public high school and 
college study-groups, for adult 
classes in the parish, for an apos- 
tolate to those who are not of the 
Faith. Experience proves that the 
proposal of Pope St. Pius X is re- 
alistic and practical, that a group 
of parish laity, when given a constant 
view of a holier life with competent 
religious instruction, become really 
apostolic in bringing souls to Christ. 
It is a workable solution to the 
difficult problem of bringing Chris- 
tian doctrine to the majority of men 
in modern times who remain un- 
instructed. 
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BENJAMIN L. Masse, S.]. 
Associate Editor, AMERICA 


Lr TWO respects what we are do- 
ing here this morning is un- 
precedented. 

For the first time the Church in 
the United States is offering to God 
on Labor Day the new Mass in 
honor of St. Joseph the Workman. 
This is the Mass which the Holy Fa- 
ther gave to the Catholic world 
last year as a mark of the Church’s 
respect for manual labor. He as- 
signed it to the first day of May. 
Since May Day, with its Marxist 
overtones, has never had much 
meaning for American workers, our 
bishops sought permission from 
Rome to celebrate the new feast on 
our Labor Day. This request the 
Pope readily granted. 

In still a second respect we are 
making history today. Since we last 
met to consecrate Labor Day to 
Almighty God, the leaders of our 
trade unions have rebuilt, on what 
appears to be a solid foundation, a 
united house of labor. For the first 
time the workers who are present 
here today are assisting at Mass, 
not as members of the AFL or CIO, 
but as members of the AFL and 
CIO hyphenated. The divisive 
events of twenty years ago are dead 
and buried. Now as the American 


labor movement goes forward to 
meet the future, it marches with 
that unity of purpose which is and 
ought to be one of the precious fruits 
of brotherly understanding. It is on- 
ly natural to pray this morning that, 
through the intercession of the spe- 
cial patron of workers, St. Joseph, 
this unity may grow deeper and 
wider with every passing year. 


Interest of the Church 


To express these good wishes for 
the American labor movement may 
appear to some unseemly in a Cath- 
olic pulpit. There is, however, noth- 
ing at all unseemly about it. What 
we are engaged in here this morn- 
ing is itself a sacred testimony to 
the Church’s deep and abiding in- 
terest in the bread-and-butter affairs 
of her children, as well as in the 
material well-being of society. 

This is neither a new interest of 
the Church, nor one that is in any 
way foreign to her divine mission. 
The monasteries which dotted Eu- 
rope during the Dark Ages were 
indeed houses of study and prayer. 
They were also thriving agricultural 
centers which did much to restore 
orderly farming and rural culture 
after the collapse of the Roman Em- 


*Sermon preached at a Labor Day Mass, Shrine of the Sacred Heart, Washington, 
D.C., September 3, 1956. 
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pire. Somewhat later, as towns sprang 
up and trade revived, the canonists 
of the Church wrote what might to- 
day be called codes of fair trade, 
and her bishops blessed the mer- 
chant guilds and the craft guilds 
which reduced them to practice. 

No one in those days regarded 
the Church’s concern for the pro- 
duction of wealth and its just distri- 
bution as alien to her spiritual mis- 
sion. No one charged that the 
Church was busying herself with the 
things that are Caesar’s. Here and 
there medieval tradesmen might la- 
ment, as businessmen sometimes 
lament today, that if they obeyed 
the Church’s laws, they would go 
bankrupt; that if they did not, they 
would go to hell. But the complain- 
ing tradesmen did not question the 
right of the Church to intervene in 
their affairs. People in those days 
understood instinctively that the 
moral law of God, the law He has 
impressed on our very natures, 
governs affairs in the marketplace no 
less than in the home, or the law 
court or on the field of battle. 

If over the centuries men came to 
feel somewhat differently about 
these matters, it was not the Church 
which changed, but the minds of 
men and their ways of making goods 
and selling them. For a number of 
reasons, over most of which the 
Church had no control, the machine 
came into our Western world un- 
baptized. In those far-off 18th-cen- 
tury days, which saw the beginnings 
of the industrial revolution, it was 
not the traditional teachings of the 
Church that governed the thinking 


of businessmen. It was a new eco- 
nomic theory that seemed to sim- 
plify the problem of commercial vir- 
tue at the same time that it held 
out the promise of vast material 
progress, 

To strong and enterprising men, 
to the well-born and the well- 
endowed, it was a most engaging 
theory. It told them that to save 
their immortal souls in the hurly- 
burly of the marketplace they had 
only to pursue their enlightened 
self-interest. For their fellow man, or 
for the general welfare of society, 
they need have no conscious con- 
cern, since competition was in itself 
sufficient to bring it about that eco- 
nomic activity served the goals which 
Divine Providence appointed for it. 

In that kind of a mechanical, self- 
correcting system, there was, clear- 
ly, little room for the State, the 
guardian of the common good, and 
none at all for the Church, with its 
traditional teaching on justice and 
charity. More than a century later a 
fabulous captain of American in- 
dustry was to summarize the new 
philosophy by trumpeting — that 
“Whatever is good business is also 
good morals.” Except for the more 
obvious types of theft, the balance 
sheet, not the Ten Commandments, 
had become the measure of right 
and wrong in the marketplace. 


Voice of the Reformer 


It is almost within the memory of 
men still living that the reaction to 
this aberration set in. The new in- 
dustrialism greatly expanded wealth, 
but it did so at a fearfully high cost 
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in social dislocation and human 
misery. The voice of the reformer 
was heard in the land, and some- 
times the voice was the voice of 
priest or bishop. In the name of the 
ancient truths, of justice and of the 
charity men owe to one another as 
children of the same heavenly Fa- 
ther, they condemned the harsh ex- 
ploitation that everywhere resulted 
from a system of unregulated com- 
petition. The survival of the fittest 
might be good jungle law, they said, 
but it was surely not God’s bene- 
ficent law for human beings. 

These early reformers had not 
long to wait for their justification. 
On May 15, 1891, Pope Leo XIII 
issued his now famous encyclical let- 
ter On the Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes. After an absence of a 
century and more, the Church had 
returned to the marketplace. It had 
set up shop at the old stand. It was, 
so to speak, back in business, not 
the business of making money, not 
the business of dispensing technical 
economic advice for which it had no 
special competence, but solely the 
business of teaching God’s moral law 
as that law applied to the market- 
place. 

To a good many people in those 
days, to Socialists generally, but to 
some capitalists, too, including Cath- 
olic capitalists, Pope Leo’s restate- 
ment of traditional Christian doc- 
trine was a hard teaching. He con- 
demned the Socialist dogma that all 
the means of production should be 
publicly owned. With scarcely less 
vigor, he repudiated the then pre- 
valent capitalistic idea that the right 
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to private property was purely per- 
sonal and absolute. He reminded the 
world that God had made man for 
Himself, but that everything else on 
the face of the earth He had made 
for man. All men had a right, there- 
fore, to access to natural resources, 
and this right the institution of pri- 
vate property must not be permitted 
to nullify. 

The Pope did, indeed, defend the 
right to private ownership of the 
means of production, and he defend- 
ed it as God-given. But the right 
he defended had a social as well as 
an individualistic aspect, and its ex- 
ercise was by no means unrestricted. 
Owners were not free to use their 
property as they saw fit. They were 
obliged at all times not only to re- 
spect the rights of others but also to 
bear in mind the demands of the 
general welfare. 

The conclusions from these basic 
moral principles impinged on the 
great controversies of the day. The 
Pope pointed out that workers ob- 
viously had a right to a living wage, 
since their work was the only means 
by which they had access to natural 
resources. As sons of God they also 
had a right to perform their work 
in surroundings that befitted their 
dignity. They were not to be ex- 
ploited, not to be used, that is, as 
mere means to profit-making. No 
doubt, as the economists said, labor 
was an item in the cost of produc- 
tion. But labor, the Pope insisted, 
was also a human service—the means 
whereby a man supports his family 
in dignity, contributes to the well- 
being of society and, in so doing, 
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discharges the service he owes to 
God. 

It followed also from the very 
nature of things that the State, as 
the supreme authority in society, 
could not remain indifferent to the 
use Owners made of their property. 
It could not follow, that is to say, 
a hands-off policy, content merely 
to preserve law and order and en- 
sure the fulfillment of private con- 
tracts. Competition, said the Holy 
Father, though useful within limits, 
was not the sole rule and regulator 
of economic life. Above the so-called 
law of competition was a higher law 
—the law of justice, and it was the 
duty of the State to see that justice 
prevailed. 

Not everything, however, was to 
be left to the State. Many of the 
evils then existing, the Pope ex- 
plained, ought to be removed by the 
concerted efforts of workers and em- 
ployers themselves, The trouble was 
that in those days few of the work- 
ers were organized. They were un- 
organized because too often employ- 
ers and governments conspired to 
keep them unorganized. This was a 
criminal injustice, said the Pope. 
Workers had a God-given right to 
band together for the purpose of 
bargaining collectively with their 
employers and of otherwise pro- 
moting their material interests. The 
exercise of this right was not to be 
regarded as an act of class warfare. 
Workers and employers were not 
congenital enemies, as the Marxists 
said. They were in a real sense 
partners, for labor could not do with- 
out capital, nor capital without la- 
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bor. So the Pope pointed the way 
to an organized economy in which 
workers could deal with employers 
as equals, cooperating with them, 
not merely in their own interest, but 
in the interest of their industry and 
of society as a whole. 


Our Present Position 


Such, then, in broad outline was 
the moral pattern which Pope Leo 
XIII sketched for economic life. As 
we stop for a moment today and sur- 
vey our present position, we see that 
in many ways it is not out of line 
with that pattern, Gradually over 
the years we have written the social 
obligations of private property into 
law. We have largely stopped the 
abuse of child labor and have safe- 
guarded the work of women. We 
have enacted minimum wage laws 
and workmen’s compensation laws. 
We have offered some protection 
against unemployment and old age. 
We have buttressed by law the right 
of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively. Through the progressive 
income tax, we have endeavored to 
see that the burdens of society fall 
fairly on all. In many ways labor 
and management themselves have 
done much to bring about the reign 
of social justice. I need mention 
only such creative experiments in 
collective bargaining as prepaid hos- 
pital and surgical benefits, private 
pensions and supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Our economic society is not per- 
fect, of course. It never will be. But 
it is much closer today to the mind 
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of God than it was when Leo XIII 
wrote sixty-five years ago. 


For this we can all be properly 
grateful, We can be grateful not for 
ourselves alone, but for all the peo- 
ples of the world. Many of them 
have shared in our abundance. 
Many more ‘have been inspired by 
our accomplishments here to resist 
the deadly, though superficially at- 
tractive, appeal of regimented col- 
lectivism. Perhaps it is providential 
that over the past two decades and 
a half we have made conscious ef- 
forts to achieve a society based on 
justice. If the free world had only 
to offer the masses of people the 
unreconstructed capitalism of the 
past, it is questionable whether we 
would be able today to withstand 
the challenge of communism. 


Further Advances 


Even now the outcome of the 
cold war remains doubtful. It would 
be fatal to our cause were we to 
rest satisfied with our past strivings 
to realize God’s purpose for ma- 
terial goods. On a day like this, we 
might profitably ask ourselves what 
further advances ought to be made 
toward subjecting our economic so- 
ciety to the rule of justice and 
charity. 

Without attempting to establish 
any priority among them, I should 
like to suggest several goals that 
are worthy of our best and imme- 
diate effort. 

The first is the heart-rending 
problem of the three million Amer- 
ican families which are trying to 
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make ends meet on less than $1,000 
a year. With these might be grouped 
another five million families which 
have annual incomes of less than 
$2,000. These families live, in the 
words of a special Senate subcom- 
mittee, on a “permanently de- 
pressed” level. How to raise them 
to a decent minimum level is, no 
doubt, a many-sided problem. In 
some cases they are the pitiful vic- 
tims of racial or religious discrimina- 
tion, In others they are the victims 
of what might be charitably de- 
scribed as_ legislative oversight. 
Denied the protection of Federal 
labor laws, including that basic law 
which guarantees the right of work- 
ers to organize, they are powerless 
to cope with the forces of the 
marketplace. So long as these in- 
justices remain, how can we feel 
that the job of social reform is done? 

Nor is it only families in the 
lowest-income brackets that ought 
to be the subject of our solicitude. 
Even while rejoicing over the post- 
war bulge in the middle-income 
bracket, we cannot afford to ignore 
the disabilities under which large 
families even in this group labor. If, 
as some believe, it is impractical to 
relate wages to family needs, then 
some other way must be found to 
see that justice is done to fathers 
and mothers of large families. Ac- 
tually the United States is the only 
industrialized nation in the world 
that has not yet found such a way. 
For family wages, all the other coun- 
tries think they have discovered a 
satisfactory, workable substitute in a 
system of family allowances. The 
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least we can do is to study their 
experience. 

A second goal that challenges us 
is the improvement of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Here we must beware of exag- 
gerated expectations. Since human 
beings are involved, there will al- 
ways be differences of opinion be- 
tween workers and employers, There 
will be suspicions, short tempers, 
faulty judgments. There will even 
be greed and lust for power. Oc- 
casionally, there will be strikes and 
lockouts. In striving to improve in- 
dustrial relations, we cannot, there- 
fore, permit ourselves to be easily 
discouraged. 

Actually, unions and employers 
have, over the past twenty years, 
made considerable progress in the 
art of living together. They have 
grown in mutual respect and under- 
standing. Though very conscious of 
their rights, they have not been 
blind to their duties—duties to the 
common good as well as to one an- 
other. Such an evolution of indus- 
trial relations is what we might ex- 
pect in a society where most men 
believe in God and strive daily to 
serve Him. 

All one can do on reviewing the 
past is to express the hope that this 
evolution toward a responsible part- 
nership in industry will continue as 
it has begun. It will continue if 
both sides hunger after justice, if in 
talking to one another, and about 
one another, they rigorously observe 
the Eighth Commandment of God, 
and if they always remember that 
nowhere in Scripture or Tradition 
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has their relationship been exempted 
from the universal law of Christian 
love. 

And now the final goal that ought 
to be in many of our minds this 
morning—the goal of maintaining in 
all their original freshness those 
noble ideals which, seventy-five 
years ago, inspired the founding of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
This is a struggle that must never 
cease; for it seems to be a law of 
life that organizations progress on- 
ly to the extent that they retain the 
spirit which originally informed 
them. I do not wish to imply that 
our trade unions have notably de- 
parted from the ideals of their 
founders; or that they stand more 
in need of reform than do other 
groups in American life. It so hap- 
pens that I do not believe that the 
percentage of the disloyal, the dis- 
honest, the greedy and the overly 
ambitious is any greater in the labor 
movement than it is in other eco- 
nomic or professional organizations. 

Day of Rejoicing 

But this is Labor Day, a day on 
which trade unionists are expected 
not only to rejoice over their achieve- 
ments, but also to examine their 
consciences and look into their 
failures. As they pursue this ex- 
amination, let them resolve to stand 
firmly with those leaders—and they 
are the vast majority—who abomin- 
ate grafters and racketeers and are 
determined never to rest until they 
have driven the last crook and the 


last traitor from the honest ranks of 
labor. 
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May St. Joseph, the Workman, in- 
tercede at God’s throne for all of 
you. May he be under God the 
channel of rich gifts, spiritual and 
material, for your families. May his 
example sharpen the thirst of all 
of us for justice. May it deepen our 
devotion to duty. And may the 
humble Carpenter of Nazareth beg 
God to bless abundantly that great 
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movement which has over the years 
improved the material well-being 
and enhanced the personal dignity 
of so many millions of American 
workers, Its potentialities for good, 
abroad as well as at home, are to- 
day rich and almost limitless, May 
~ be generously exploited for 

od’s greater glory, for world peace, 
and for our own progress. 














America’s Opportunity 


If we are honest, we must admit that we do live in danger of succumb- 
ing to the allurements and comforts of a highly mechanized society. 
We can, quite literally, be too comfortable for our own good. At the same 
time, all of these mechanized marvels are evidences of a certain charac- 
teristic which helps to give our nation a special destiny in today’s world. 
We have a terrific amount of scientific know-how and our nation is 
wealthy enough to permit its use for the welfare of other people. 

Millions in other lands could benefit by the right use of our knowledge 
of mechanics and what is called technology. Our Holy Father himself, 
| on many occasions, has pointed out that the new mechanical devices 
which are being invented from day to day represent man’s discovery 
of forces put into the universe from the very beginning by Almighty God, 
to be used for our own good and for the good of others.—Msgr. Edward 
A. Freking in the Sue.p, September, 1956. 








The Dead Sea Scrolls’ 


GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE, S.M., D.D. 


¥ tom preaching of Christ, the 
New Testament, the origins of 
Christianity, have always presented 
something of a problem and a chal- 
lenge to those outside the true fold. 
In our own times, one hypothesis, 
one system after another has been 
devised in an attempt to provide a 
natural explanation for all that is 
unique and supernatural in the New 
Testament. Some have sought the 
solution in an original application 
of the old Messianic prophecies to 
Jesus by the first Christians, others, 
in a happy blending of Jewish and 
pagan ideas, by, e.g., St. Paul. The 
study of comparative religion, too, 
was believed to furnish the desired 
key, and men have turned to the 
religions of Persia and the Ancient 
East, to the mystery-cults of Hel- 
lenism, and even to first and second- 
century Gnosticism, and the writ- 
ings of the Jewish rabbis of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

Thus, one after the other, the 
various “isms” have appeared—My- 
thism, Iranism, Paulinism, Hellenism 
and Rabbinism—each claiming to 
have said the last word on the 
origins of Christianity, only to be 
supplanted in turn by something 
new. The latest phase—one is tempt- 
ed to call it “craze”—might be called 


“Qumranism,” namely, the tendency 
to seek the background, the very 
origins, of the religion of Jesus and 
of the New Testament, in the an- 
cient Hebrew manuscripts  dis- 
covered, since 1947, at or near the 
ruins known as Khirbet Qumran, 
close to the shores of the Dead Sea 
in Palestine. 

These manuscripts, popularly 
known as the “Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
have been assigned by scholars, on 
the multiple evidence of archaelogy, 
scientific tests, palaeography and in- 
ternal indications, to the period im- 
mediately preceding the rise of 
Christianity. Some seven of them 
are complete, more or less, the rest 
in fragments, Apart from valuable 
biblical texts, they contain docu- 
ments hitherto unknown, which 
turned out to be the work of an 
exclusive Jewish community, of a 
quasi-monastic character, which had 
its headquarters at Qumran until 
the Roman legions, advancing on 
Jerusalem in A.D. 68, destroyed the 
settlement and dispersed the in- 
mates. The community library was 
stored away at that time in nearby 
caves and specially-constructed hid- 
ing-places. 

Chief among these “sectarian” 
documents, as they were called, were 
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the Rule of the Community, the War 
of the Sons of Light and the Sons 
of Darkness, an allegorizing com- 
mentary on Habacuc and a collec- 
tion of “Thanksgiving Songs,” some- 
what like the canonical Psalms. A 
very extensive literature has grown 
up in the last decade or so around 
these unique finds. One aspect of it, 
which increases daily in importance, 
deals with the connection of the 
new writings with the New Testa- 
ment. The Sermon on the Mount, 
the Messianic claims of Jesus, His 
discourse on the Last Things, the 
sacrament of Baptism and the Last 
Supper, the Holy Spirit, the organ- 
ization and practices of the primitive 
Church, and a considerable part of 
the theology of St. John and St. 
Paul—parallels for all these and 
many more, have been sought in 
the scrolls. 


Wilson’s Work 


The most recent fruit—if so we 
may call it—of this movement is a 
work by the distinguished American 
author, Edmund Wilson, which has 
already achieved considerable popu- 
larity both in the States and in Eng- 
land. The book originally appeared 
as a lengthy article in an American 
magazine, an effort, and indeed, a 
successful effort, to popularize the 
somewhat abstruse subject of the 
scrolls. The greater part of the book 
is factual, a story well and fascinat- 
ingly told, by a man who is not only 
a gifted writer, but who has been 
at pains to acquire full informa- 
tion, whether by personal interview, 
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reading or visiting the scene of the 
discoveries. 

In successive chapters he unfolds 
the story of the discoveries, which 
has something of the allure of a novel 
—the chance find, by a Bedouin 
boy, of several ancient scrolls in a 
cave near the Dead Sea in 1947, 
and how, by devious ways, they 
came into the possession of the Sy- 
rian Metropolitan of Jerusalem and 
the Hebrew University, the whole 
narrative being set against the stir- 
ring background of the Arab-Jewish 
war. We are told of the reactions 
of scholars, from _ indifference, 
through doubt, to slow belief that 
the documents were not only genu- 
ine, but a thousand years older than 
anything comparable known to the 
learned world of that time. Then 
in more settled times, when some of 
the scrolls had been taken to Amer- 
ica and published there, came fresh 
discoveries of fragmentary cave 
manuscripts by the Bedouin, with 
the archaeologists hot on their trail, 
and the fruitful excavations by Pére 
De Vaux and his associates of the 
ruins of Qumran. 

Then Wilson tells of what he apt- 
ly calls the “chain-reaction” of these 
discoveries, and first the linking of 
the scrolls with what Josephus and 
others tell us of the Essenes, that 
peculiar Jewish sect, not mentioned 
in the New Testament, which lived 
apart, according to a_ strict rule, 
practising celibacy and having all 
things in common, writing much 
and setting great store by ritual ab- 
lutions. 

The same chain-reaction extended 
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to a document known for fifty years, 
but which had always been some- 
thing of a puzzle to scholars—the 
“Zadokite Document”’—which was 
now held to be the work of the 
Qumran movement. Then links were 
forged with the quaint apocryphal 
or non-canonical writings of the 
Old Testament, with the early 
medieval Jewish sect called the 
Qaraites, and with more than one 
reference in ancient sources to the 
discovery of Hebrew manuscripts in 
caves near Jericho; and finally, with 
the Old and New Testaments, 

Then comes a useful summary of 
the attempts by scholars to date the 
scrolls—especially the Habacuc com- 
mentary—on internal evidence, by 
identifying those enigmatical char- 
acters who loom large in these texts, 
the Teacher of Righteousness (chief 
founder of the sect), the Wicked 
Priest (his adversary), the Kittim 
who invaded Palestine, the treach- 
erous House of Absalom and so on. 
One omission—and a somewhat un- 
fortunate one in the light of Wil- 
son’s subsequent theories on the 
connections of Qumran and Chris- 
tianity—is his failure to present his 
readers with a full and coherent pic- 
ture of the Qumran community, its 
organization, rites and customs, be- 
liefs and moral teaching, as con- 
tained in their “Rule” and other 
writings. 

Later pages give a vivid picture 
of the meticulous and patient work 
of the little band of scholars in 
Jerusalem that is engaged on the 
identifying, piecing together, read- 
ing and publication of the mass of 
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manuscript fragments found in the 
various caves. Finally, there is the 
extraordinary story of how the four 
complete scrolls in the hands of the 
Syrian Metropolitan were purchased 
for the Israel Government, and so 
rejoined their three comrades in a 
special museum in New Jerusalem. 

So far so good! “If Mr. Wilson,” 
so writes the Bishop of London in 
a review of his book, “had been 
content to tell his story, his book 
would have been even better than 
it is.” Instead, he ventures, though 
a layman, into the fields of Hebrew 
and Biblical studies, into a realm 
where even the expert must tread 
with care. In a chapter which bears 
the ominous title “What would Re- 
nan have said?” he attempts to 
determine the relations of the Qum- 
ran sect with the origins of Chris- 
tianity. After citing a number of 
resemblances between the scrolls 
and the New Testament, many of 
them not to the point at all, he 
states, “we know also that the rites 
and precepts of the Gospels and 
Epistles are both to be found on 
every other page of the literature 
of the sect.” Some explanation for 
this must, he says, be found. 

His explanation, in brief, is that 
not only John the Baptist, but also 
Jesus, was for some time a mem- 
ber of the Qumran sect, and drew 
from them inspiration, both for His 
teaching and for the redemptive role 
that was to be His. No doubt the 
teaching of Jesus goes beyond that 
of the sectaries, noticeably in His 
insistence on forgiveness and love 
of one’s enemy. This is explained by 
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Wilson as the fruit of lineal develop- 
ment or evolution of the religion of 
the sectaries early in the first cen- 
tury A.D., traces of which he claims 
to find in the description given by 
Josephus of the Essenes, and in the 
apocryphal “Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs.” In this way, he 
writes, “we can trace a new con- 
tinuity and, at last, get some sense 
of the drama that culminated in 
Christianity.” Qumran, he believes, 
is thus, more than Bethlehem or 
Nazareth, the cradle of Christianity. 
“It would seem,” he writes in con- 
clusion, “an immense advantage for 
cultural and social intercourse—that 
is, for civilization—that the rise of 
Christianity should, at last, be gen- 
erally understood as simply an epi- 
sode in human history rather than 
propagated as dogma and divine 
revelation.” 

To cap matters, Wilson suggests 
more than once that Christian 
scholars have been reluctant to face 
the implications of the scrolls be- 
cause of their religious commit- 
ments, and that, in the ultimate 
analysis, only the secular scholar is 
really free to size up these problems 
correctly. 

There is, of course, nothing new 
in all this. More than one writer in 
the last century or so has indicated 
points of contact between Essenism 
and Christianity, and suggested some 
form of causal relationship. Renan, 
in an oft-quoted remark, spoke of 
Christianity as “an Essenism that has 
succeeded.” 

More immediately, however, Wil- 
son leans heavily on the theories of 
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M. Dupont-Sommer, Professor of 
the Sorbonne. Writing in 1950, be- 
fore the full text of the scrolls had 
been published, this scholar pro- 
posed, among much that was useful 
and fruitful, that the Teacher of 
Righteousness, chief founder of the 
sect, was martyred, and was expect- 
ed by,his followers to return in glory 
as Messiah and Judge, and that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a veritable 
“re-incarnation” of this venerable 
character. Many of the characteristic 
tenets and features of Christianity, 
he continued, are adumbrated in the 
scrolls—vicarious redemption, the 
Holy Spirit and the Trinity, Baptism 
and the Eucharist, the Hierarchy, 
and so on. “From the womb of this 
spiritual ferment,” he writes, speak- 
ing of the Essenian world of which 
Qumran was a part, “Christianity 
emerged.” 

His conclusions were based on a 
somewhat audacious reconstruction 
of certain doubtful texts, and on a 
translation and _ interpretation of 
others, which was, to say the least, 
rather tendentious. In a more recent 
work—to which Wilson gives all too 
little prominence—he has modified 
his conclusions, and no longer claims 
any direct affiliation between Qum- 
ran and Christianity. 


Significance of the Scrolls 


It would be a fruitless and weari- 
some task to take up individually the 
“points of contact” noted by Wilson 
and others between the scrolls and 
Christianity. Instead, I shall attempt 
to reduce the question to a few 
main heads. 
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In the first place, the scrolls and 
the New Testament belong, if I may 
say so, to two different worlds. The 
scrolls are firmly embedded in the 
Old Law. The “New Alliance” of 
which they speak is but a fervent re- 
newal of the covenant of Sinai. Their 
doctrines rest on no new revelations 
but on the revelation of the Law 
and prophets, enlivened, no doubt, 
by claims to fuller insight, which 
rest on a fantastic exegesis. The New 
Testament reposes On a new and 
universal covenant, mediated by the 
Son of God, alive with the authentic 
breath of the Holy Spirit. Over and 
above the old revelations, we have 
the new revelations of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit, entrusted forever 
to a divinely-constituted and _ in- 
fallible teaching authority. Of such 
fundamental Christian doctrines as 
the Trinity, the Redemptive Death 
of Christ, and the Sacraments, there 
is no trace in the scrolls. 

Of particular significance is the 
determinism and exclusivism which 
is basic to the documents of Qum- 
ran and colours every aspect of the 
sect, viz. that from all eternity, by 
rigid pre-determination, the various 
paths of men and their final destiny 
have been decreed by God. Some 
few—those who enter the community 
—are destined to walk in the paths 
of light, to be “sons of light,” and 
attain eternal glory. The rest are 
doomed to walk in the paths of 
darkness, as “sons of darkness,” 
bereft of the help of grace and ap- 
pointed to eternal destruction. What 
a far cry from the “central mystery” 
of the faith, of which St. Paul speaks, 
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namely, God's eternal plan to call 
all men, Jew and Gentile, into the 
one Mystical Body of Christ, who 
has aaa them all, who offers 
to all His grace for their free co- 
operation, and wishes the good news 
to be preached to all! 

Secondly, the Qumran communi- 
ty, till the time of its dispersal in 
A.D. 68, was a closed sect. Rigid 
conditions were prescribed for ad- 
mission. Its members were to have 
no contact with outsiders, save for 
business reasons. To communicate 
the doctrines, rules, rites, books and 
practices to outsiders was an of- 
fense involving severe penalties, 
even excommunication. Membership 
was for life, unless the sectary was 
dismissed for flagrant violation of 
the rule, or broke his solemn oaths 
and fled. In these circumstances, it 
seems unlikely that there were direct 
contacts between Qumran and the 
early Christians, before about A.D. 
70. It is still less likely that either 
the Baptist or Jesus were members 
of the sect. 

Contacts after A.D. 70, i.e., after 
the dispersal of the sectaries, are 
possible, and it is, indeed, precisely 
with the later New Testament writ- 
ings, those of St. John and the Cap- 
tivity Epistles of St. Paul, that most 
points of contact have been alleged. 
Even here, we must beware of exag- 
geration. The New Testament, which 
introduces us to a pretty representa- 
tive cross-section of Jewish religious, 
social and political life, is completely 
silent with regard to Qumran and 
the Essenes. 

Thirdly, when we come to ex- 
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amine the alleged points of contact 
between the scrolls and the New 
Testament, we must beware of mis- 
taking verbal or material likeness for 
kinship of underlying ideas. In this 
respect, Mr. Wilson is frequently 
at fault. For instance, he refers con- 
tinually to the “baptism” of the 
sectaries, and links it with Chris- 
tianity in such a way that the un- 
suspecting reader is led to think 
that here is something quite close 
to the Christian sacrament. 

Actually, it is nothing of the kind. 
The sectaries’ “baptisms” were a 
series of ritual sprinklings, ablutions 
and bathings of various kinds, to 
which, however, they attached no 
ex opere operato efficacy, as it were, 
for moral purification. Such moral 
purification is ascribed only to a life- 
long effort of asceticism on the part 
of the sectary, and is, in fact, com- 
pleted by special act of the Spirit 
of God at the Last Day, when the 
Messiah comes. In fact, the ablu- 
tions of Qumran were not in any 
sense—like Christian baptism or even 
the baptism of St. John—a rite of 
initiation, connected with the con- 
version and the remission of sin. 
They were a kind of privilege, re- 
served to full members, or at least 
to those who had completed the 
greater part of their arduous ap- 
prenticeship. They were in some 
sense a symbol of the sectary’s utter 
segregation from the impure world 
of outsiders, men of uncleanness and 
darkness. 

Lastly, it can be admitted, within 
limits, that the early Christians did 
borrow some expressions from Qum- 
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ran, while investing them with a 
new and higher meaning. Even here, 
I think, it is difficult to establish 
any single such borrowing with cer- 
tainty. Many resemblances, for in- 
stance, are to be expected in the 
nature of things between two or- 
ganized religious bodies, both of 
them seeking God in their own way, 
e.g. détails of organization, judicial 
procedure, questions of property and 
social welfare. 

Other resemblances may be traced 
back simply to the Old Testament 
as a source for common terminology, 
e.g. such titles as “new alliance,” 
the “saints,” the “elect” applied both 
to the sectaries and to the early 
Christians, the idea of the religious 
leader being “overseer” and “shep- 
herd.” Again, some resemblances in 
terminology are found with regard 
to certain secondary doctrines such 
as angelology, and in the language 
used to describe the last days and 
judgment. These things had already 
been noted in the apocryphal litera- 
ture, and seemed to have formed 
one part of the religious atmosphere 
of the Jewish world of the time of 
Christ. 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
Christ and His Apostles, being in 
the true sense of the word “men 
of their time,” may have used ex- 
pressions current in such circles 
(while investing them with new 
meaning) in the same way as they 
used expressions from the Old Tes- 
tament and even from the teaching 
of the Rabbis. Even with regard to 
such ideas as the contrast of light 
and darkness, of the “sons of light” 















with the “sons of darkness,” of the 
opposition of the “spirit of truth” 
and the “spirit of error’—which are 
most insisted on as evidence of con- 
tact between the New Testament 
and the _ scrolls—one wonders 
whether, as regards the New Testa- 
ment, they should not be traced back 
simply to the distinctive teaching of 
Christ in the Gospel of St. John. 


Importance of the Discoveries 


No one will deny the importance 
of the Qumran discoveries, nor fail 
to be grateful to Providence for 
affording us this unexpected and 
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valuable insight into the Jewish 
world of Our Lord’s time. The Chris- 
tian religion has nothing to fear 
from the truth. Whatever Wilson 
may say, Catholic scholars have 
been to the forefront in studying 
and assessing these new documents. 
The result, as ever, is that, far from 
weakening our faith, comparison of 
the Qumran scrolls and the New 
Testament has but thrown into 
greater relief the transcendence of 
Christianity. As one scholar put it, 
after a thorough comparison of the 
writings of St. John and the scrolls, 
“the basic difference between the 
two theologies is Christ.” 


Law of Love 








The craftsman worships God in his work. This keeps his work social. 
Experience has taught us that the economists were terribly wrong when 
they constructed their hypothetical “economic man” who would serve 
society best by serving his own selfish interests first and last. We 
always are tempted to play our own hands for our own sakes, regard- 
less of the rest of the world. We may be devoted to the cause of 
humanity; but it is odd how easily that can become a devotion to one 
part of humanity and a hatred of other parts, unless we are continually 
being called to account by something greater than humanity. That some- 
thing is God. And for that reason, I would substitute for our present 
overemphasis on the profit-motive, a renewed and vigorous emphasis on 
love of God.—Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, in 
the CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART, November, 1956. 





Should the Cancer Patient Be Told?’ 


Joun J. Lyncu, S.J. 
Professor of Moral Theology 
Weston College 


ATHOLIC physicians in general 

have no quarrel with that para- 
graph in our Ethical and Religious 
Directives which reads as follows: 
“Everyone has the right and duty 
to prepare for the solemn moment 
of death. Unless it is clear, there- 
fore, that a dying patient is already 
well prepared for death, as regards 
both temporal and spiritual affairs, 
it is the physician’s duty to inform, 
or to have some responsible person 
inform, him of his critical condi- 
tion.” Such are the values at stake 
in the face of approaching death 
that it is not too difficult to discern 
the doctor’s primary obligation in 
these circumstances. | Whatever 
doubts may be occasioned by the 
explicit wording of the directive are 
amply clarified by the comments of 
Fr. Gerald Kelly, S.J., in Medico- 
Moral Problems, II, 7-9, and in 
Linacre Quarterly, August 1955, 95- 
97. 

But not so evident perhaps is the 
answer to a further question which 
is not expressly provided for in the 
Directives and which is being asked 
with increasing frequency. Should 
the cancer patient be told the nature 


*Reprinted from the Linacre Quarterly, 
November, 1955. 


of his disease? Is there any moral 
principle which obliges a doctor to 
reveal his diagnosis of cancer, or is 
he justified in withholding that in- 
formation even if the patient asks 
the question direct? 

Some doctors have solved the 
problem for themselves in universal 
terms, and maintain that the fact 
of cancer should never be revealed 
to a patient, even if a lie is neces- 
sary in order to conceal the truth. 
To my knowledge, only one pro- 
fessed ethician (not a Catholic) has 
defended the other extreme and in- 
sisted that all diagnostic data be- 
longs to the patient by strict right 
and cannot licitly be withheld from 
him. 

Catholic moralists who have con- 
sidered the problem adopt a more 
conservative position, and prefer not 
to speak a priori of either alternative 
in terms of strict obligation. They 
exclude the lie, of course, from 
among the legitimate means of con- 
cealing the truth. But they do make 
provision for a choice according to 
the circumstances of individual 
cases. And the ultimate decision— 
whether tactfully to reveal the truth 
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or to withhold it by some legitimate 
evasion—they leave to the doctor’s 
prudent judgment as to what is best 
for the individual patient. 

One gets the impression, however, 
that doctors are not always entirely 
satisfied with such a solution. Some 
seem to suspect the moralist of 
straddling the issue and of foisting 
upon others a responsibility which 
is properly his own. They press for a 
less ambiguous answer, a more auto- 
matic rule-of-thumb, apparently for- 
getful of the fact that the norm 
proposed by moralists for this situa- 
tion is the very one which physicians 
instinctively fallen in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of both themselves and their 
patients. 

How does the doctor usually de- 
cide which details of diagnosis to 
share with his patient and which to 
withhold? Invariably he has re- 
course to the patient’s own best in- 
terests. Because, for example, their 
intelligent cooperation is clearly nec- 
essary for successful therapy, the 
cardiac, the diabetic, the epileptic, 
and the victims of other curable or 
controllable ailments are instructed 
in some detail as to the nature of 
their afflictions and in the precau- 
tions which must be taken to cope 
with them. Anything less would be 
professionally inexcusable, since it is 
altogether clear in such cases that 
to keep the patient in ignorance 
would be to defeat the immediate 
purpose of the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship, namely, the cure or con- 
trol of disease. 

In accordance with the same 
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norm, other details are frequently 
not disclosed, either because they 
would be of no particular benefit 
to the patient or because, through 
misunderstanding or exaggerated 
concern on his part, therapy would 
be thereby more hindered than 
helped, In any case it is the physi- 
cian who takes the responsibility of 
deciding how much of his diagnosis 
to reveal and how much to withhold 
—always with the best interests of 
the patient at heart. Patients who 
have confidence in their doctors, 
and who are able to judge their own 
cases objectively, would be among 
the first to agree that adherence 
to some such norm is ultimately to 
their best advantage and most com- 
patible with their reasonable wishes. 


The Patient’s Right 


Consequently it would seem en- 
tirely consonant both with good 
medical practice and with sound 
morality to express some such prin- 
ciple as this with regard to the pa- 
tient’s right to the whole truth: the 
patient’s reasonable claim to diag- 
nostic data is not absolute, but is 
qualified by his own presumed in- 
tention to receive maximum benefit 
from medical treatment. In other 
words, he rightfully expects and is 
entitled to such information from 
his physician as can be judged truly 
necessary or useful for his own to- 
tal well-being. On the other hand, 
he is presumed not to desire know]- 
edge which would prove more 
detrimental than beneficial. Any de- 
mand for such knowledge may be 
considered unreasonable and may 
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be evaded, if possible, by any legiti- 
mate means. 

Sometimes the only possible dif- 
ficulty in applying“ this principle 
would be a physician’s blindness to 
certain objective values. Thus on the 
supposition of approaching death, 
for example, all other considerations 
yield to the spiritual good of the 
patient, to his right and obligation 
to prepare adequately for eternity. 
For Catholics this means ordinarily 
the opportunity of receiving the last 
sacraments while still in possession 
of their rational faculties. For non- 
Catholics likewise it means a chance 
to conjure with the realization of 
death’s approach and to prepare 
themselves in whatever manner their 
own religious convictions and God’s 
grace may suggest. 

No other consideration of itself 
outweighs the spiritual importance 
of realizing that the time for re- 
pentance, for acts of virtue, for 
grace and merit, is drawing to a 
close. Chiefly for that reason, be- 
cause the patient’s highest spiritual 
interests so clearly require an aware- 
ness of approaching death, moralists 
can speak without hesitation in 
terms of obligation on the doctor's 
part to see to it that his patient is 
provided with that knowledge. 


Nature of the Illness 


But when it comes to the ques- 
tion merely of identifying for a pa- 
tient the precise nature of his ill- 
ness, the issue is not always so 
clear-cut. The difficulty then lies in 
determining whether the patient’s 
welfare is truly best served by im- 
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parting that information or by with- 
holding it. For on the one hand, 
once the patient is aware that his ill- 
ness is fatal, it is not likely that ig- 
norance of its more specific nature 
will have serious harmful effects on 
his spiritual or material well-being. 
(Or if cancer is curable, therapy will 
usually not be hindered merely be- 
cause some euphemism is substituted 
for the word “cancer.”) 

On the other hand, it is not al- 
ways possible to predict just what 
psychological effect, good or bad, 
knowledge will have. Some take the 
realization of cancer courageously 
and even cheerfully; others may 
tend to despondency and despair. 
For some the dread word would be 
a crucifixion; for others, knowing the 
worst can be a distinct mental re- 
lief, a comfort of sorts, and perhaps 
a welcome instrument of grace and 
merit. Seldom can one be sure be- 
forehand just what reaction will 
occur. 

It is because of the  uncer- 
tainties involved in most such cases 
that moralists cannot speak in uni- 
versal terms of obligation on a phy- 
sician’s part to reveal a diagnosis of 
cancer, That decision would appear 
to be usually a question of the 
preferable thing to do, and not nec- 
essarily a matter of moral right and 
wrong. 


The Moral Obligation 


Hence a doctor’s strict moral duty 
to inform the patient would seem 
to include only 1) information nec- 
essary to the patient in order to in- 
sure successful therapy, and 2) fore- 
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knowledge in proper time of ap- 
proaching death. 

The decision to communicate 
further diagnostic details need not 
be dictated by a sense of grave 
obligation, though it may suggest 
itself as the more humane thing to 
do in some circumstances, When an 
emotionally well-balanced victim of 
cancer expresses a sincere and ra- 
tional desire to know the truth— 
especially if he be a person of strong 
faith—it can prove psychologically 
advantageous to all concerned that 
the truth be told him. If no request 
for the information is made, it is 
safe to presume that the patient 
either prefers not to know or is not 
particularly interested; and since he 
has no obligation to inform him- 
self of that fact, the physician is 
justified in maintaining silence. And 
if a doctor has positive reason to 
believe that only harm would re- 
sult from the knowledge, then eva- 
sion of the issue by any legitimate 


means is the befitting procedure. 

In every case the norm should 
be the same, namely, the individual 
patient’s best interests insofar as 
they are humanly discernible. But 
the ultimate decision should not be 
the same in every case, since what 
is good in this regard for some will 
be bad for others, and vice versa. 
Hence one thing which doctors 
should avoid is the application of 
one and the same prefabricated de- 
cision to every case they encounter. 
Rather they should make a reason- 
able attempt to predetermine 
whether the truth about cancer will 
be of benefit or harm to the individ- 
ual patient, and on this altruistic 
basis formulate an ad hoc judgment. 

The moral principle involved is 
altogether clear: act always in the 
best interests of the patient. Its 
proper application to this problem 
depends upon a doctor's correct 
sense of values and his prudent dis- 
cernment, 


Footnote on Death 


Death has nothing terrible that life has not made so. No man at the 
hour of death ever regretted his conflicts with himself, his victories 
over his passions and appetites, his works of charity, his faithfulness to 
his religion. These are his consolations. It is only his moral failures that 
haunt him. It is the remembrance of vices that cause apprehensions 
to well up within him. For he knows that he is about to step into 
the courtroom of God to give an accounting for his life, particularly for 
the state of his soul at the hour of his death.—John P. Keating, C.SS.R., 
in the HomiILetTic AND PastoraL Review, October, 1956. 











Plague of Plenty’ 





Epwarp L. Henry 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, 
St. John’s University 


ODAY the Third Horseman of 

the Apocalypse, hunger, rides 
roughshod over humanity as he has 
done for thousands of years in ful- 
filling St. John’s prophecy of him as 
one of the great scourges of man- 
kind. The apostle Matthew focuses 
attention on his ever-threatening 
shadow in quoting the words of Our 
Lord “for I was hungry and you 
gave Me to eat.” Holy Mother 
Church has elevated the act of feed- 
ing the hungry to a corporal work 
of mercy to remind us of the per- 
sistency of this problem and the op- 
portunity for merit in relieving it. A 
hundred and fifty years ago an En- 
glish population expert, Thomas 
Malthus, using the latest scientific 
knowledge of his day, predicted that 
population growth would tend to 
outrun the food supply of the world. 


U.S, Surplus 


In 1956 we in the United States 
not only seem to have escaped the 
ravages of the horseman and the 
gloomy prediction of Malthus, but 
we are piling up such surpluses of 
food that we are embarrassed to find 
outlets for them. What to almost all 
preceding generations and to the 


great bulk of the world population 
today would constitute a blessing, 
we regard as a “problem.” In the 
United States this fall congressmen 
seeking office are casting about for 
ways to ease the loaded granaries 
while in India and Japan fearful 
statesmen are seeking ways to ease 
population growth for fear of starva- 
tion. 

This is the total picture of United 
States abundance sketched against a 
world background of sub-standard 
diets and near starvation levels. Bur- 
den or blessing? Do we really have 
a “problem” or should one more 
accurately describe it as an “op- 
portunity”? Does the United States 
abundance call for reduced produc- 
tion . . . or expansion? 

The Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations is 
racking its collective brains to raise 
output throughout most of the world. 
The official response of our govern- 
ment has been: cut production! 
American farmers have become such 
efficient producers that seven per 
cent of our population can now pro- 
vide the rest with ample food. Bet- 
ter machinery and seeds and more 
effective farming methods produce 


*Reprinted from Today, 1700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill., October, 1956. 
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more than the market can absorb 
through normal channels. Since 1940 
farm output has climbed 45 per 
cent despite a drop of 40 per cent 
in the number of farmers. During 
World Wars I and II millions of ad- 
ditional acres were put to the 
plough. Our government tries to curb 
production with restrictions on acre- 
age and the canny farmers grow 
more per acre. Last year acreage al- 
lotments were to reduce cotton out- 
put to ten million bales. Almost fif- 
teen million were produced. And so 
the story goes. 

Largely accountable too is the 
policy of propping up farm prices 
artificially at a level that encourages 
more output, but discourages con- 
sumption. Example: butter. High 
price supports for butter have 
driven consumers to oleo. Butter 
consumption has dropped from 16.7 
pounds per person in 1940 to 9.2 
pounds in 1956. Government buys 
the butter that will not sell and 
stores it in Kansas caves, Today al- 
most nine billion dollars worth of 
commodities lie in storage at a rental 
cost of a million dollars a day. 

The combination of surplus out- 
put and rising farm costs have 
squeezed farm income until it is al- 
most 25 per cent below that of 1951. 
This might not be so bad if 1951 
incomes of most farmfolk were high. 
The 1950 census, however, shows a 
million and a half farmers receiving 
cash incomes of less than $1,000 a 
year at that time. The average non- 
farm income was almost four times 
higher. Naturally, the farmers are 
moaning and politicians are scurry- 
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ing about for an answer. The answer 
is largely in terms of reducing output 
—a rather monotonous tune since 
1932 with the exception of the war 
years. In the past two years 29 mil- 
lion acres have been taken out of 
wheat and cotton cultivation. Eisen- 
hower’s “soil bank” plan calls for re- 
tiring an additional 40 million acres. 
The hope is that scarcity or at least 
balance will drive farm prices up, 
dispose of the surplus. 

Economists tell us that we should 
shift the inefficient farmers into in- 
dustrial production where their per 
capita dollar output will be greater 
than in farming. They call this “bet- 
ter use of resources.” How get the 
farmers to move? Simple. Let farm 
prices drop to where only the most 
efficient farmers can survive. The 
others will move out. Some would 
cushion the blow to farmers with 
tide-them-over help from the gov- 
ernment and vocational retraining 
for other jobs. 

This sounds like an _ excellent 
theoretical solution. But what about 
the farmer who likes to farm and 
who feels it is a healthful way of life, 
not only physically but socially and 
morally as well? (Our large cities 
would shrivel without the constant 
stream of young people from the 
rural areas.) Is economics the only 
yardstick we should apply in setting 
up a farm policy—letting only the 
most efficient producers survive? To- 
day this probably means the large 
corporation farms run solely on a 
business basis. Many church leaders 
interested in social problems includ- 
ing the present pontiff (Cf. The 











Christmas Message of 1953 and the 
June 1953 Address to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Farmers) have 
warned against a purely economic 
approach to the farmers’ plight. Man 
does not live by bread alone! 


Is There a Solution? 


What is the answer? One would 
have to be a Houdini to come up 
with the perfect solution. But some 
things might be kept in mind as 
the farm question is tossed about 
the political arena this fall. 

As a starter, let’s take a fresh 
viewpoint on this whole question 
and drop the psychology of pes- 
simism that has too often cloaked 
such discussions. Let’s downgrade 
the emphasis on scarcity until we 
determine fully that we really have 
abundance. And when we say “we” 
let’s include our brethren abroad. 
And when we use that word “sur- 
plus” let’s keep it in quotes or 
make a mental note that it is a 
word .peculiar to this country, but 
foreign to the world-at-large. And 
when we say we have “no markets” 
for our commodities, let us remem- 
ber that we mean no markets at pre- 
vailing prices under existing methods 
of distribution. Given different 
prices and different methods of dis- 
tribution, the “market” demand can 
be entirely different. 

During World War II we poured 
food abroad—no question of surplus 
then. Our heavy support of the UN 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and of private relief efforts 
undoubtedly saved countless thou- 
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sands of lives. The war fervor gone, 
such programs now seem to lack 
political sex-appeal. How many of 
you, for instance, have tossed a 
nickel in a CARE can or sent a dona- 
tion to “Meals for Millions” recently? 

Do we have any obligations in 
this direction? Thomas Aquinas, the 
great philosopher of the Church, 
quotes approvingly the words of 
Saints Basil and Ambrose: “The 
bread which you hold back belongs 
to the hungry, the garment which 
you lock up belongs to the needy 
who are left naked, the shoes which 
are rotting in your mansion belong 
to those who go unshod . . .” St. 
Thomas is only repeating the ad- 
monition of the Church on wealth: 
that which is beyond your need 
must be used for society. 

Can we separate public from pri- 
vate morality? Is there a carryover 
to the public sphere—the interna- 
tional sphere—of our obligations on 
a personal level? Can you say there 
is too much food in your household 
if half your family is hungry? Is 
there too much food in the United 
States if half the world is hungry? 
Do we export birth control to coun- 
tries like India when we refuse to 
export food? Is our use of the word 
“problem” and “surplus” in connec- 
tion with agricultural output a re- 
flection of a number of attitudes that 
in themselves need some reexamina- 
tion? God didn’t distribute the re- 
sources of the earth equally, but 
there is a suspicion that He intended 
all men to eat. 

It isn’t quite that simple, you say? 
Of course it isn’t. There are a num- 
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ber of objections. Here at home a 
bold plan for distributing the sur- 
pluses might sink politically being 
termed “giveaway” or “socialism.” 
And nobody wants to be a socialist 
even if it means that a million chil- 
dren in Asia and Africa might die 
next year because of sub-standard 
diets. 

Then, too, we might lose friends 
and alienate people abroad. If Bur- 
ma has a large rice crop, she doesn’t 
like to have us dumping our sur- 
plus rice free or at cutthroat prices in 
the laps of her potential customers. 
Nor does Egypt, Peru or Mexico ap- 
preciate competing for cotton cus- 
tomers against American subsidized 
cotton when their imports must 
come from money earned in such 
trade. Nor does Canada like wheat 
nor New Zealand like cheap butter 
and dried milk sold at bargain rates 
in their trade areas. Yet, we have 
warehouses bulging with each of 
these items. 

Some countries, of course, can’t 
buy from Burma, New Zealand, or 
Egypt at all, because they have 
not the wherewith to pay. We must 
be selective and look for such coun- 
tries. Can we reach agreement with 
sensitive competitors about where 
we might best dispose of our com- 
modities? Certainly! There are prece- 
dents. We have already worked out 
a series of agreements on trade—Gen- 
eral Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade—with a number of countries 
cooperatively. And we have worked 
out a separate International Wheat 
Agreement with reference to exports 
of wheat with wheat buyer and 
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seller countries. Why not extend 
and deepen this precedent? 

Too, we should take all steps 
necessary as a long range solution to 
enable other nations to earn Amer- 
ican dollars so that they can buy 
needed food from us. This might 
mean tariff readjustments so they 
can sell their goods to us; customs 
simplification to encourage their 
businessmen to export saleable mer- 
chandise to us; and it might mean 
technical advice and aid to build 
export industries in these countries. 
Our best trade has always been 
with countries enjoying flourishing 
industries at home. It might mean 
going further in accepting their local 
currencies in payment than we have 
gone so far. And it might mean 
negotiating triangular trade deals 
where we cannot directly use the 
exports of a hungry nation. Many 
other possibilities exist. 

Congress hasn’t been unaware of 
some of these possibilities. The Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1955 included 
$300 million of surplus foods as for- 
eign aid during fiscal 1956. The 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 as amended 
in 1956 allows sales of up to $3 bil- 
lions of surplus commodities for for- 
eign currencies. Public Law 480 has 
a number of provisions authorizing 
surpluses for relief and donation 
directly by the government and 
through private organizations, and 
for barter. All in all we've moved 
almost $1.5 billion worth of surplus 
farm goods abroad in the past year. 
Moreover, deals are pending with 
India and Brazil that might move 
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half a billion dollars worth over the 
next three years to these two coun- 
tries alone. 


Bolder Plans Needed 


But these deals, after all, repre- 
sent a relatively small part of the 
food we do not consume ourselves. 
Bolder plans and skillful execution 
are required to direct such surpluses 
where they are most needed and 
where they will least affect the mar- 
kets of friendly nations. But when 
have Americans been short on in- 
genuity if they set their mind to a 
task? If countries like India or Egypt 
resent charity from us for fear of 
strings attached or local propaganda 
effects, then it may be necessary to 
work through world organizations 
like the UN. This would make re- 
lief of hunger, really a world prob- 
lem, a cooperative world endeavor. 
A delicate and pressing and many- 
sided challenge such as this, it would 
seem, may not best be handled by 
a single nation acting on its own. 

This means shedding some of our 
pride, and even more of our psy- 
chological isolation. One question we 
should resolve for ourselves: is fac- 
ing the problem of hunger in the 
world only in terms of conveniently 
disposing of a troublesome “surplus” 
rather than in terms of moral re- 
sponsibility the right approach to 
this question? 

The other insufficiently explored 
outlet for “surplus” food is the 
domestic market. One student of the 
“surplus” question has figured that 
eight million family units in the 
United States have incomes under 
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$2,000 and consequently, inadequate 
diets. If some system of getting the 
surplus to them were devised in or- 
der to lift their diet there would 
have been no surpluses in the years 
1952-54. Could stamps redeemable 
in surplus food products be used to 
supplement old age pensions? Pay- 
ments to dependent children? The 
blind or helpless? Families on relief? 
Will the rapidly rising population of 
the United States require expansion 
rather than contraction of farm out- 
put by 1960? Some people think so. 
Every three months farmers add to 
their market about as many con- 
sumers as now live in San Fran- 
cisco—two million new mouths a 
year. 

What about vastly expanding re- 
search to find new uses for surplus 
foods—perhaps in plastics? A free 
pint-of-milk-a-day for school children 
would make an awful big dent in 
the dairy “surpluses,” and build 
healthier citizens at the same time. 
The school lunch program which 
uses surplus foods for cheap noon 
meals has already accepted the prin- 
ciple of such a plan. 

And then, of course, one should 
realize that a direct, frontal attack 
on the farm situation might not nec- 
essarily be the only or even the most 
effective approach. Do foreign policy 
programs which create markets in 
the U.S. for foreign goods have 
any connection with disposition of 
farm output? What kind of con- 
suming market, for instance, could 
be opened in India if the slight $60 
a year per capita income, now only 
four per cent of our own, could be 
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raised another 100 per cent through 
development programs like Point 
Four? How important is full indus- 
trial employment to the farmer? Will 
raising the educational level of farm 
youth open up new horizons for 
them outside farming? 


Price Supports 


It is probable, however, that in 
the short run, at least, the approach 
to the farm question will continue 
to run in terms of restricted output. 
Both political parties seem com- 
mitted to this principle. The pros 
and cons of flexible versus fixed, 
and low versus high price supports 
for agricultural commodities are now 
being badgered back and forth in 
the public meeting halls of the na- 
tion. 

One question, at least, ought to 
be asked about existing legislation: is 
it realistic in relieving the worst 
farm distress. Who is getting the 
bulk of the benefits? Is it the “big” 
farmer? Over 75 per cent of farm 
income goes to the top third of the 
3% million commercial farmers. The 
lowest 40 per cent of such farmers 
receive about 10 per cent of farm in- 
come. One million farms generate 
practically no cash income. Sixty 
per cent of all farms produce about 
10 per cent of the food that reaches 
the market. 

What good are price supports to 
farmers who don’t market food? 
Here is where the chronic poverty 
lies but the benefits of government 


payments go elsewhere. Should these 
farmers be largely ignored in our 
farm program? Are they the ones to 
be driven off the farms to reduce 
output? 

There is admittedly no neat pack- 
age plan that can be offered as a 
cure-all for the farm situation. It is 
complex. It is difficult. It is a political 
“hot potato.” But let’s be objective 
about it. The United States has 
spanned and conquered a huge con- 
tinent within a few generations’ 
time, producing abundance for itself 
undreamed of only a hundred years 
ago. It has mobilized and fought 
two world wars—not only supplying 
armies across two oceans, but acting 
as the supply base as well for a gi- 
gantic and successful effort to un- 
seat tyranny. Moreover, with the war 
ended it pushed a series of relief 
and defense programs for the strick- 
en countries—friend and ex-foe alike 
—unprecedented in generosity and 
size. It has unraveled and turned to 
peace-time use the mysteries of 
atomic power—possibly the greatest 
step yet in the industrial revolution. 
In these and many more undertak- 
ings it has displayed vision, imagina- 
tion, idealism, and ability. One won- 
ders, however, with reference to this 
one specific problem—the farm ques- 
tion—whether we have approached 
it with the necessary vigor and bold- 
ness and imagination in conformity 
with our moral responsibilities; or 
whether in reality an economy of 
scarcity is the only way out? 
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On Heart Disease’ 
’ Pore Pius XII 


HE CIRCUMSTANCES which bring you here, Gentlemen, are a 

cause of great joy for Us and a promise of great hope to many 
suffering people. For the purpose of marking in an exceptional way 
the opening of the Hospital of San Giovanni Rotondo you have 
wanted to hold a symposium on coronary disorders and thus emphasize 
the significance of this new institution intended to introduce into the 
care of the sick a concept which is both profoundly human and 
spiritual. We eagerly welcome you, therefore, and tell you of Our 
esteem for the noble profession you exercise and for the lofty goals 
you pursue. 


Man and Physical Misery 


The Hospital of San Giovanni Rotondo, which is now opening its 
doors, is the fruit of the greatest foresight and of an ideal long ripened 
and refined by contact with the most diverse and cruel forms of man- 
kind’s moral and physical suffering. He whose duty is to care for souls 
or bodies cannot help recognizing the degree to which physical misery, 
in all of its aspects, affects the whole man to the very deepest levels 
of his moral being. It makes him reconsider the fundamental questions 
of his destiny, his attitude toward God and his fellow men, his in- 
dividual and collective responsibility and the meaning of his earthly 
pilgrimage. 

The field of medicine, which wishes to be truly human, must 
therefore reach the integral person, body and soul. But it cannot do 
this by itself because it has no authority or mandate qualifying it to 
intervene in the domain of conscience. Hence it calls for collaboration 
which will extend its work and lead it to its true goal. Given ideal con- 
ditions from the material and moral point of view, the patient will have 
less trouble recognizing those trying to cure him as helpers of God, 


*An address to a group of physicians who had taken part in an international 
symposium on heart diseases, Rome, May 8, 1956. 
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eager to prepare the way for the action of grace. The soul itself will 
thus be restored to the full and enlightened understanding of its 
prerogatives and its supernatural calling. 

On this condition alone is it possible to speak in complete truth 
of an effective relief of suffering. This is why the refuge of charity, 
devotion and understanding just opening at San Giovanni Rotondo has 
been called “Casa Sollievo della Sofferenza” (Home for the Relief of 
Suffering). 

The labor, the cares and the difficulties which have marked the 
progress of this work and have not diminished the ardor of those 
who inspired it are known. From 1947 to 1956 it was built patiently 
and tenaciously and it is now presented as a magnificent success, one 
of the best-equipped hospitals in Italy, thanks to modern technology, 
and one of the best in southern Europe. The radiological and cardio- 
logical services in particular have been provided with the most perfect 
installations possible. 


Coronary Diseases 


The symposium which brings you together at the opening of this 
hospital covers an important and difficult subject, of which you, Gentle- 
men, have achieved a mastery which sanctifies the renown of your 
work. It is an important subject because the diseases of the coronary 
vessels are these days widespread and are responsible for numerous 
deaths. It is a difficult subject because of its complexity. There are 
still many uncertain points, for example, in the anatomy and structure 
of the coronary vessels, and in the regulation of coronary vaso-con- 
striction or vaso-dilation. 

Your symposium considers quite fully the domain of these diseases: 
the history of the work that has made them known, the anatomical 
pathology of the coronary arteries, the syndromes of their deficiencies, 
the present means of diagnosis and study, and the remedies furnished 
by pharmacology and surgery. 

Clinical syndromes (signs and symptoms which occur together and 
characterize a disease) have been known for a long time in relation to 
nutritional troubles of the myocardium (the muscular part of the heart 
wall), which are due to anatomical alterations or to the functional 
defects of the coronary circulation system. 

Coronaritis, to which, at the end of the last century, the pains of 
angina pectoris were principally attributed, was relegated to second 
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place in favor of the aortic theory. But it recovered its importance 
after the war of 1914 when the progress of electrocardiography made 
it possible to use the morphological anomalies of the heart for study. 

At the same time, histopathology (the study of the diseases and 
malformations of the tissues) devoted its attention to a minute examina- 
tion of arterial lesions and of the ischemic syndromes (signs and symp- 
toms of a local, temporary deficiency of blood) of the heart muscle, 
while publication of numerous observations and discussions con- 
tinuously enriched the documentation of the subject. 

Above all, for about twenty years the technique of electro- 
cardiography, thanks to the work of the American schools and of Wilson 
in particular (Dr. Frank N. Wilson of the University of Michigan, 
who died in 1952) has gained a position of first place among the 
methods of cardiological investigation. Diagnosis has become more cer- 
tain, and treatment has a more solid foundation. 


Obstacles in Diagnosis 


Sometimes, however, the synthesis of such complex data still runs 
into many obstacles. Thus in the etiology (the study of the causes of 
disease) of angina pectoris and of infarct (coronary thrombosis), one 
can generally note characteristic anatomical lesions. But they will some- 
times be absent, and it will then be necessary to turn to the functional 
element, which is more uncertain and more disconcerting. 

Insufficiency of coronary circulation to nourish the myocardium may 
be due to arteriosclerosis but also to the dynamic conditions of blood 
circulation, for example, to the variations of pressure in the initial por- 
tion of the aorta, and even to the quality of its nutritive contribution. 
All these elements themselves depend on the action of the involuntary 
nervous system and are to be found in varying proportions at the origin 
of the same syndrome. 

As far as pain in the coronary syndromes is concerned, there is a 
tendency to give more and more importance to the role played by the 
local nerve system. It is not always possible to locate an organic lesion 
of the coronary vessels to justify the pain of angina. In this case, the 
patient is regarded simply as a nervous person. It is possible, however, 
for a gravely painful attack to end in death. 

There are cases in which, after pain in the chest, a diagnosis of 
coronary thrombosis has been made, confirmed by the graph of the 
electrocardiogram. In some of these patients, struck down by violent 
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death, autopsy showed that the coronary vessels and the myocardium 
were perfectly healthy, and the electrocardiogram, reexamined, was 
found to be normal. It is therefore necessary to proceed very prudently 
when making a diagnosis. 

Equally important, from the clinical point of view, are the coronary 
reflex syndromes. It has been known for several decades that there is a 
close relationship between the digestive and cardiovascular systems, 
and that certain disorders in one system may have different repercus- 
sions on the other, thus causing a complex of symptoms not easy to 
interpret. 

Thus, in the cases of gastric pneumatosis (excess gas in the stomach) 
cholecystitis (gall bladder inflammation), gastric or duodenal ulcer and 
diverticulum of the esophagos, crises typical of angina pectoris may be 
noted. Who does not therefore see the importance of reflex pathology 
of coronary circulation? In these cases, moreover, one must not neglect 
the intervention of predisposing factors which determine the vago- 
coronary reflex. 


Causes of Heart Disease 


Among the causes of coronary sclerosis, which is the fundamental 
anatomical basis for the interpretations of symptomatology, age takes 
first place. Arterial aging becomes evident here in a particularly serious 
way, and the frequency of infarcts betrays perhaps a consequence of 
the agitated pace of modern life and the wear it entails for the human 
organism. Is it not typical that, according to certain statistics at least, 
the well-off classes of society and the professions are particularly 
subject to it? 

Sex, morphological type, and heredity are also among the important 
factors in the etiology of coronaritis where neuro-circulatory dystonia 
claims a large place, as We recalled earlier. 

The manifestations of coronary deficiency are well known. Coronary 
thrombosis and angina pectoris betray sharply the distress of an organ 
suddenly deprived of nutritive resources indispensable to its function- 
ing, and which dramatically tries to overcome the crisis. The evolution 
of the disease is at first slow and almost unnoticeable. Then, one wit- 
nesses a brutal and unanticipated seizure or a series of crises, broken 
sometimes by unexpected respites, ending in sudden death or in death 
after a long and painful illness. 

The research devoted by medical science to examining in detail the 
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forms of coronary diseases naturally aims at instituting a more precise 
and more efficacious therapy. All the vaso-motor substances have been 
studied methodically and efforts are being made to determine their 
action on the vascular system, particularly on the coronary vessels. New 
drugs are being discovered to enrich the arsenal of the physician. Even 
surgery is being attempted on the sympathetic nerve and the nervous 
ducts to suppress pain and to obtain temporary or permanent vaso- 
dilation. Strengthening of the arterial regime has also been tried through 
directed revascularization, among other things, by muscular or pul- 
monary grafting. 

The fact remains, however, that a physician placed before a precise 
case of coronary sclerosis must call on all his intuition to interpret cor- 
rectly the symptoms he sees and the results of electrocardiography. He 
must not only go over in his mind all possible interpretations provided 
by the pathogenic theories, but he must above all know how to 
choose the only solution really salutary for the patient by a kind of 
divination backed up by theory and even more by clinical practice. 
The sciences of life, more than the others, leave room for gaps, for un- 
foreseen elements, and call for prompt and shrewd intervention on the 
part of the practitioner, who is aware that he must sometimes depart 
from the best established rules. 


Importance of Preventive Measures 


The great role of functional causes in insufficiencies of the myocardium, 
and the relative impotence of medical treatment, makes it necessary 
to stress the importance of preventive measures, above all in the matter 
of hygiene and dietetics—balancing periods of rest, intellectual activity 
and physical relaxation, regulating eating and emotional reactions. And 
it is no doubt opportune not to forget the role of deep psychological 
equilibrium, of comfort and security, which give human activity intimate 
peace of soul when it is adjusted to the moral and spiritual needs of 
its being. 

Thus, in the restricted field of your specialty, it is the behavior of 
man as a whole which is reflected. What more eloquent proof than the 
marvelous harmony that would govern the human being if he had not 
through his own fault brought about disorder! The irremediable fragility 
of nature manifests itself in the inability of remedies to check a progres- 
sive decay, as if to anticipate the apparition of sudden death. 
Moderation in the manner of life and self-control, which pre-suppose 
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observance of the rules of hygiene, dictated by the very structure of the 
body and its functioning—do these not suggest the idea of a higher 
discipline of the spirit, made up above all of loyalty and humble sub- 
mission to reality, to the world as God created it, to human society and 
the laws that govern it? 

Fundamental respect for the laws of life—physical, moral and: spiritual 
—and recognition of God’s sovereignty and His merciful intervention in 
the history of humanity in order to save it, must go as far as the ac- 
ceptance of suffering and death. “You also must be ready, because at an 
hour that you do not expect, the Son of Man will come” (Matt. 24; 44). 

This word of the Lord becomes here an admonition, at the same time 
revealing the epilogue of the drama: the meeting of man with God, 
toward Whom he has proceeded. Then only is the whole road illuminated. 

It is in this light, born of faith, that the burden of pain becomes 
acceptable to those who suffer, and that the understanding of those 
who take care of them becomes sincere and their help efficacious. 

We should like, Gentlemen, that, in fulfilling your noble scientific 
task in the service of suffering men, you base your purpose of life 
and action on the highest certainties which We have just recalled, and 
that you enlighten your colleagues, your patients and those around you. 

Invoking abundant divine grace on you and yours, also on the 
promoters of the “Home for the Relief of Suffering,” for its staff, its 
patients, and all its benefactors, We most heartily give you Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


The Catholic in Politics 


We have suffered enough from those Catholics in name who have 
exploited the field of political service for their own profit and advantage. 
It is time to show the real power of our faith for dedicated public service 
in the contributions of our young, intelligent, representative Catholic 
men to the cause of good government and conscientious service. Such 
men must not wait until the omens are propitious. Rather they must 
enter the lists and wrest the victory from men who are unworthy to 
carry its high responsibilities—Most Rev. John King Mussio, Bishop of 
Steubenville, in the AvE Marta, June, 30, 1956. 









Church Life and Church Law’ 


Pore Pius XII 


E WELCOME you, Gentlemen, who have come from Vienna 
to Rome. 

You are devoted to the study and practice of canon law and the 
history of jurisprudence. Both studies, the first by nature and necessity 
and the second also, bring you in contact with the moral teachings of 
the Catholic Church. 

Church law is not an end in itself. It is a means to an end. Like 
everything else in the Church, it is at the service of the salus animarum 
(salvation of souls) and is therefore a matter of pastoral care. 

It should assist in opening and smoothing ways into the hearts of men 
for the truth and grace of Jesus Christ. But it is not something, therefore, 
that comes merely as an adjunct from without to the inner structure and 
nature of the Church. It is not merely the work of men. 

To be sure, many canons are only protective norms, such as those 
which guard the Faith from decay and keep the dignity of grace and 
the sacraments from sacrilege. But in addition to these, there are canons 
which are built into the very structure of the Church by her Divine 
Founder and which are indeed in direct accordance with her nature. 
These include such forms of organization of the Mystical Body of Christ 
as the laws regulating the constitution of the Church and those defining 
the powers of the Pope and of the Bishops. Christ founded His Church, 
not as a formless spiritual movement, but as a strongly organized 
association. 

Certainly Church law must not overwhelm in growth the spiritual and 
supernatural values in whose service it exists. The reproach has indeed 
been made that it does so and people have spoken of the “legalization” 
of the Church. 

For one thing, the reproach is too often raised against the inflexibility 
with which the Church holds fast to the indissolubility of a legally con- 
tracted and consummated Christian marriage. 

And yet she treats this problem not with juridical heartlessness and 


*An address to the professors and students of the University of Vienna Law 
School, Rome, June 6, 1956. 
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harshness, as if she did not perceive the tragedy which often exists in 
individual cases, but simply with regard for the true management of 
marriage laws that were laid down by her Divine Founder Himself and 
which the Church is not competent to pass judgment upon. 

We do not need to tell jurists that the few laws of Apostolic times 
would not be sufficient to direct a world Church of over 400 million 
souls today. 

It was always when the Church itself spread geographically, strength- 
ened its religious life and began to produce new blood that almost 
spontaneously there have been developments in Church law in order to 
control and protect the stream of all religious life. 

We must also keep in mind the operation of Providence in the forma- 
tion of the Codex Juris Canonici (Code of Canon Law), the present law 
of the Church. The new arrangement of the Church laws in any case 
coincided with the physical spreading out and the inner development of 
the Church in the 19th century, which no previous century had 
attained in exactly the same way. 

The Church has not come thereby to any “legalization.” Even today 
a religious will, spiritual power and a sacramental life among the faithful 
can be found which is generally stronger and freer, perhaps, than ever 
before. 

Church life and Church law belong together. A symbol of this for you 
would be that of the sainted Pope Pius X. He was the creator of the new 
Church code of laws by which he opened the sources and sluices of 
all sacramental life. 

We wish you, Gentlemen, scholarly success and inner enrichment to 


your study of law, and We impart to you with fatherly wishes the 
Apostolic Benediction. 












The Responsible Book Publisher’ 


Pore Prius XII 


OUR visit, Gentlemen, at the time of the 14th Congress of the 

International Publishers Association gives Us the opportunity to greet 
the eminent professional association to which you belong and once 
more to express the interest which the Church has always taken in books. 

Is not the Church herself the guardian and interpreter of a unique 
Book, the moving testament of God’s love for men? In the course of 
centuries, how many marvelous works have proceeded, directly or in- 
directly, from the publishing, interpretation and illustration of the Bible! 

No one of you, Gentlemen, is unaware of this; many have even 
played their noble part in this international collaboration around the 
Sacred Book. But, speaking more generally, the Church has always 
considered worthy of praise whoever permits men to reach out towards 
truth, beauty, goodness, this immense domain which the generosity of 
the Creator has opened to the mind and spirit of man. The publishers 
of good books have a notable part in this work of illumination. 

We have observed with interest, furthermore, that your program in- 
cluded a statement on injurious and obscene literature. We understand 
that the subject was approached from a professional and juridical point 
of view, for this shameful literature constitutes a dishonest competition 
against which it is necessary to set up an efficacious and universal legal 
barrier; We believe, however, you would like to hear the reasons which 
make Us eagerly hope for some action in this matter. 

These reasons arise out of the importance of the book itself and the 
way in which it acts upon the mind. Both more explicit and more as- 
similable than a plastic art, the book is one of the principal conveyors 
of ideas in modern civilizations. 

Even before he is of school age, the little child looks at picture books, 
whose memories stay with him perhaps all his life. It is right to take a 
great interest in the first influences to which a child is exposed, and the 
influence of the book is not the least. Please God that his clear eyes may 
see beautiful pictures and that his imagination and memory may be 


*Address to the delegates of the 14th Congress of the International Publishers 
Association, Rome, June 11, 1956. This translation was done by Louise Quesnel 
Gargan for Books on Trial, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill., August-September, 
1956. 
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nourished on beautiful stories adapted, without becoming foolish, to the 
innocence of his soul. Rather than offer the child fantasies which are 
sometimes ridiculous, why not illustrate and re-tell for him some of the 
marvelous tales from the Bible, that treasure of human nature and poetry? 

The school boy is fed upon textbooks. Here is one of the branches of 
publishing where the most taste, knowledge and ingenuity have been 
displayed. Happy are those boys and girls who, from their childhood, 
have at hand books which are well written, well printed and well 
illustrated, provided, of course, that truth is always and in everything 
respected and that the delicacy of the child’s conscience and the 
capacity of his intelligence are also respected, according to the well- 
known maxim: Maxima debetur puero reverentia (Juvenal, Satires, 
14; 47). 

Books and the Natural Law 


Now when students come to the study of texts in their entirety, they 
do not do so without selection and guidance, for they are not yet 
fully mature. Neither can adults believe that everything is permitted 
to them. Even if faith did not make it a duty to admit the maternal 
intervention of the Church in this matter, the natural law would forbid 
them to relive, without a proportionately grave reason, the scenes of vice 
which are the sad enticements of certain works. 

The prospective buyer often finds himself before a window display 
similar to that of any other sort of merchandise. He can choose at 
random by reason of the title or the promises of the book jacket or the 
series or the name of the author or sometimes merely on the name of 
the publisher, for, thank God, there are houses where nothing is 
printed that is not vouched for as trustworthy. 

But in general the reader does not know the intentions of the author. 
And the latter, whether he wishes to please or to convert, is aware 
that in such a subtle art his partner, the reader, has not always the ability 
to understand, to judge, to master it. One cannot, in fact, excuse oneself 
by saying the reader is free: most of the time the match is not equal, 
above all if the author's game is not fully honest. There is a certain 
literature, like narcotics, against which the most severe penalties are 
justly provided by law: the dangerous and unnatural excitation that 
it provokes obscures or sometimes paralyzes completely the superior 
faculties so that the result is a permament disorder, going sometimes so 
far as a veritable derangement. 
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If there are cases in the practice of medicine where the use of a dan- 
gerous remedy is allowed, permission is granted only upon the re- 
sponsibility of the doctor. It is the same for those books which are not 
intended for all or which present some danger to all, with this difference, 
however, that every man has a natural inclination towards evil, against 
which his own conscience must ceaselessly struggle and be on guard. 


In order to understand the intellectual and moral consequences of a 
single book, it is necessary to take into account the mystery surround- 
ing the progress and secret activity of ideas and images in the mind. 
Apparent forgetfulness can be an illusion; what the mind has once 
recorded lives in it like a leaven of life or death and can be the origin 
of a new taste for spiritual values and can likewise be the start of an 
interior corrosion and deep wound. 


Therefore, a respect for the reader on one hand and for truth and 
morals on the other presents publishers with the grave duty of weigh- 
ing their responsibility when they offer to the public, with all the modern 
means of pre-forming opinion, a work susceptible of influencing souls. 
Indeed it is not only masterpieces that have this power to influence; 
so also do all those works which answer the often unknown or unac- 
knowledged desires of the multitude. An unscrupulous merchant can 
exploit them; a man of honor will courageously take care not to. 


There remains a positive work to undertake, and We know that 
some sound and auspicious beginnings have met with success. Publishers 
can be the source of social, intellectual and spiritual movements; they 

can penetrate one or more of these groups so widespread today, ranged 

like an army at the front; they can influence libraries, that peaceful army 
which seeks to serve men, in the face of those others who seek only 
to exploit them and who ultimately dishonor them. 


The greatest contribution of a publisher would be, without a doubt, 
to discover what the public most needs in the domain of the true, the 
beautiful and the good, to find and encourage the talents able to respond 
to this profound need of souls and, finally, to satisfy these souls by pre- 
senting, in the most attractive format, the most solid spiritual food which 
is forever precious. Such should be, We believe, your ideal, and be- 
cause We are persuaded of the great importance of your work, We be- 
seech the all-powerful God to help you vigorously to accomplish it. 
And with this intention, We impart to all of you here present, to your 
families and to those who are dear to you Our Apostolic Benediction. 
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Authority and Freedom _. Jan. 38 Catholic Liberal, The Oct. 545 
Automation, Problems of _Nov. 660 Catholics and the I.L.O. 
Bergin, J. I., S.J.: - a Sept. 539 

Church Silent, The _. June 310 Christian Family Movement 
Birth Control, and the Suburban Catholic 

The Church on Feb. 87 ee : July 391 
Book Publisher, The Vocation of the Catholic 

Responsible as Dec. 714 Intellectual, The _...Mar. 121 
“Bridey Murphy” Sept. 521 Censorship and Freedom _ Oct. 570 
Bugnini, Annibale, C. M.: Censorship, Litera- : 

Why a Liturgy Reform? Feb. 74 ture and _____ Dec. 665 
Businessman in Society, The Childbirth, Painless 

(Pius XII) _. Nov. 650 (Pius XII) _..............May 280 

717 
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Christian Family Movement 
and the Suburban Catholic 
July 391 
Christian Impact, The _...May 241 
Christian Labor Movement, 


The (Pius XII) __ July 403 
Christmas Eve Address of 
Pius XII - Mar. 159 
Church, The: 
Church and Labor Feb. 81 
Church and Social Action 
Nov. 642 
Church and State (Pastoral of 
Saskatchewan Hierarchy) 
Oct. 588 
Church Life and Church 
Law (Pius XII) Dec. 712 
Church on Birth Control 
Feb. 87 
Church Silent, The June 310 
Teaching Mission of the 
Church and the Catholic 
Press : Mar. 138 
Who Speaks for the Church? 
Mar. 145 


Church of South India Dilemma, 

Anglicans and the Apr. 197 
Civic Society, The Catholic 

Big ee ee: "SOI 
Clark, Dennis, and John 

McDermott: 

Helping the Panic Neigh- 

borhood May 255 

Clump, C. C., S.J.: 

“Coexistence” in the 


Soviet Lexicon - May 263 
Coexistence: 
“Coexistence” in the Soviet 
Lexicon May 263 
Coexisting With Communism 
June 339 
Collaboration, European- 
American (Pius XII) _.. Mar. 175 
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December 
Communism: 
Coexisting With Com- 
munism June 339 


Losing Struggle “Against 


Communism, The ...Sept. 485 
Community Living _. Mar. 156 
Confraternity of Chris- 

tian Doctrine: 
Role for the Laity _. Dec. 678 


Congressional Committee, Right 

to Silence and the Sept. 491 
Connery, J. R., S.J.: 

Right to Silence and the Con- 

gressional Committee Sept. 491 

Conway, E. A., S.J.: 

Dialog on Disarmament Mar. 129 
Corneal Transplantation 

(Pius XII) 
Cort, J. C.: 

Popes and the American 


Oct. 579 


Worker, The Nov. 636 
Costello, W. T., S.J.: 
Censorship and Freedom Oct. 570 
Cronin, J. F., S.S.: 
Message of Quadragesimo 
Anno Today Nov. 608 
Danielou, J., S.J.: 
Western Christianity 
and the Missions Jan. 18 
Dead Sea Scrolls Dec. 689 
Dell’Acqua, Msgr. A.: 
Catholic in Civic 
Society Oct. 601 


Problems of Automation Nov. 660 
Disarmament, Dialog on . Mar. 129 


Doe, Jane: 
Women, Alcohol and the 
Home _. July 386 
Donovan, V. J., C.P.: 
Are Catholics 
Anti-Semitic? Oct. 552 
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D’Souza, Rev. H.: 
India’s “Socialistic Pattern of 
Society”: An Appraisal 


June 
Dwyer, Most Rev. R. J.: 
What We Are About— 
and After ...___._.._.Aug. 
Who Speaks for the 
Church? : Mar. 
Easter Message of Pius XII 
June 
Economic Order, 
The Mass and Jan. 


Education: 
American Principles and 
Religious Schools June 
Parish Schools in Danger 
Jan. 
Place of the Private and 
Church-Related Schools in 
American Education 
(American Hierarchy) Feb. 
Religious School in a 
Pluralist Society, The Sept. 
St. Ignatius and Education 
July 
What is Academic Freedom? 
Apr. 
Emil, Sister Mary, I-H.M.: 
Teaching Sister and the 
Vocation Crisis 
Encyclicals, About the: 
Catholic Manifesto, The Nov. 
How Binding are the 
Encyclicals? Nov. 
Message of Quadragesimo 
Anno Today _... Nov. 
Popes and the American 
Worker, The Nov. 
Toward a New Society ~ Nov. 
Episcopal Pronouncements: 
Asian Nationalism (Indian 
Hierarchy) Mar. 


Apr. 
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145 


345 


301 


10 


111 


502 


361 


178 
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Church and State (Sas- 
katchewan Hierarchy) Oct. 
Fear in the Christian 
Community (Indian 
Hilevarely) June 
Morality of Racial Segre- 
gation (Archbishop 
Rummel) __- 
Place of the Private and 
Church-Related Schools in 
American Education _ Feb. 
Principles Governing the 
Just Strike (Bishops of 
Glasgow) ivescess 
Realism in the Catholic 
Novel (German Bishops) 


May 


July 
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588 


111 


418 


Feb. 117 
European-American Collabora- 
tion (Pius XII) Mar. 175 
Failure of the West _.Mar. 148 
Farm Owners, Address to 
(Pius XII) : Jan. 52 
Farrell, A. P., S.J.: 
St. Ignatius and Education 
July 361 
Feminine Fashions, Culture 
and Modesty __ .May 267 
Fifth Amendment: 
Right to Silence and the 
Congressional Com- 
mittee ze ........Sept. 491 
Fitzpatrick, J. P., S.J.: 
Community Living Mar. 156 
Food Surpluses: 
Plague of Plenty Dec. 700 
Foreign Aid Conan For a 
NeW. 2s Oct. 563 
Franceschi, Msgr. G. nm 
Realism in Life and Fiction 
May 274 
Freedom and Authority Jan. 38 


Freedom, Censorship and _.Oct. 
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Galloway, N., O.S.A.: 
How Binding Are the 
Encyclicals? ________.. 
Geaney, ‘D. J., O.S. Au: 
Christian Family Movement 
and the Suburban 


Nov. 


Catholic _____July 
Gorman, R., C.P.: 
Catholic Manifesto, The 
Nov. 
Graystone, G., S.M.: 
Dead Sea Scrolls _____-.. Dee. 
Griffiths, Most Rev. J. H.: 
St. Ignatius, Suprana- 
tionalist __...... Feb. 
Hallett, P. H.: 
Protestant Advance in 
Ibero-America, The ....Feb. 
Heart Disease 
(Pius XII) Dec. 
Henkey, Rev. C. H.: 
Line of “No Retreat” __ Sept. 
Henle, R. J., S.J.: 
American Principles and 
Religious Schools June 
Henry, E. L.: 
Plague of Plenty Dec. 
Higgins, Msgr. G,. G.: 
Toward a New Society . Nov. 


Hume, Paul: 
Mother Dearest, Save Us! 


June $ 


Hunger, Combating the 
World’s (Pius XII) 
Hyde, Douglas: 
Anglicans and the Church 
of South India Dilemma 


June 


Apr. 
Hymns: 
Mother Dearest, Save Us! 
June 
Hypnotism: 
“Bridey Murphy” __.. Sept. 
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689 


61 


350 


197 


329 


521 





December 
Ibero-America, Protestant 
Advance in’... Feb. 91 
Ignatius Loyola, St.: 
Hands of St. Ignatius, 

een ene NNO July 382 
Ignatian Vision of Life, 

5 AS ree ey July 376 
Saint for Our Times __July 370 
St. Ignatius and 

Education July 361 
St. Ignatius, Supra- 

nationalist __. Feb. 61 

India: 
Anglicans and the 
Church of South 
India Dilemma Apr. 197 


Fear in the Christian Com- 
munity (Indian 
Hierarchy) June 
India’s “Socialistic Pattern 
of Society”: An Ap- 
praisal June 
Industrial Accidents, On the 
Prevention of (Pius XII) May 
I.L.0., Catholics and the _ Sept. 
International Union of Theater 
Owners and Film Distributors, 
Address to (Pius XII) _ Feb. 97 
Italian Federation of Farm 
Owners, Address to 


315 


292 
539 


(Pius XII) Jan. 52 
Italy’s Unemployed Look to 
America Apr. 201 
Japan’s Abortion Mill Aug. 428 
Journalism: 
What We Are About—and 
After Aug. 421 
Woman-Journalist, The 
(Pius; X19): Sept. 537 


Kane, John J.: 
Middle Years: Challenge to 
Marriage Apr. 212 
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1956 


Kennedy, Msgr. J. S.: 


Norman Vincent Peale __ Jan. 
Kirk, Russell: 
What is Academic 
Freedom? __. Apr. 
Labor: 


Christian Labor Movement, 
The (Pius XII) July 

Church and Labor, The Feb. 

Examination of Conscience 
for Labor and Manage- 


ment 2 June < 
Labor Day Statement, 
NCW _.- : Nov. 


Labor's Right to Organize 


(Pius XII) Jan. 
Popes and the American 
Worker, The .. Nov. 


Principles Governing a 
Just Strike (Bishops of 


Glasgow) July 
Return to the 
Marketplace Dec. 
United Labor an Oppor- 
tunity Aug. 
LaFarge, John, S.J.: 
Catholic and World 
Affairs, The _.. Apr. 
Hands of St. Ignatius, 
The July « 
Latin-America: 
Protestant Advance in 
Ibero-America, The _ Feb. 


Law, Artificial Insemination 
and the 

Lay Apostolate: 
Church and Social Action, 


The Siete _ Nov. 

Role for the Laity Dec. 
Life and Fiction, 

Realism in - _...May 


Line of “No Retreat” Sept. 


June < 


27 


403 


181 
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Literary Criticism (Pius XII) 
Sept. 530 
Literature and 
Censorship _.______.___Dec. 665 
Liturgy Reform, Why a _.Feb. 74 
LoGatto, Rev. A. F.: 
Artificial Insemination 


and Society July 396 
Artificial Insemination 
and the Law __ June 323 
Lucey, W. L., S.J. 
Portland: 100 Years _. Apr. 217 
Lucy, G. E., S.J.: 
United Labor an 
Opportunity —__. Aug. 432 
Lynch, J. J., S.J.: 
Should the Cancer 
Patient be Told? Dec. 696 


McDermott, John, and Dennis 
Clark: 
Helping the Panic Neigh- 
borhood May 255 
McGinley, L. J., S.J.: 
Of Authority and Freedom 


Jan. 38 
McIntyre, James Francis 
Cardinal: 
Parish Schools in Danger 
Jan. 10 


McKeon, R., S.J.: 
Examination of Conscience 
for Labor and Manage- 
ment _. .......------June 335 
McManaman, Most Rev. E. P.: 
Role for the Laity Dec. 678 
McShea, Most Rev. J.: 
Teaching Mission of the 
Church and the Catholic 
es __..Mar. 188 
Magner, Rev. J. A.: 
Patriotism: A Moral Duty 
May 251 





Man in the Technological Age 
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Aug. 471 
Management, Examination of 
Conscience for Labor 
ene June 335 
Marciniak, Edward: 
Mass ond Economic Order, 
eee aeee Jan. 29 
Marriage: 
Middle Years: Challenge 
to Marriage, The -Apr. 212 
Social Web of Marriage Sept. 523 
Mass and Economic isan 
: eee Jan. 29 
Masse, B. L., “SJ. 
Reharn to "the 
Marketplace ___. Dec. 682 
Missions, Western ween 
ate... Jan. 18 
Mitchell, Hon. J. P.: 
Man in the Technological 
Age a : Aug. 471 
Modesty, Feminine Fashions, 
Culture and May 267 
Motion Pictures: 
International Union of 
Theater Owners and Film 
Distributors, Address to 
~(Pius XII) ; Feb. 97 
Murray, J. C., S.J.: 
Literature and 
Censorship Dec. 665 
Religious School in a 
Pluralist Society, The Sept. 502 
Murray, Hon, T. E.: 
Nuclear Revolution, The 
Aug. 476 
Nationalism, Asian (Indonesian 
Hierarchy) Mar. 178 
Negro, The: 
Failure of the West Mar. 148 
Helping the Panic Neigh- 
borhood __. May 255 





Morality of Racial Segre- 
gation (Archbishop 


Rummel) — May 

Touch of Color (Jesuit Bend 

incident) - Jan. 
Nevett, A., S.J.: 

Japan’s Abortion Mill Aug. 
Nuclear Revolution, The - Aug. 
O’Boyle, Most Rev. P. A.: 

Christian Impact, The May 2 

Church and Labor, The Feb. 

Losing Struggle Against 

Communism, The -.. Sept. 
O'Grady, Msgr. J.: 
Italy's Unemployed Look 
to America Apr. 
O'Leary, Rev. J.: 
Social Responsibility and the 
Organized Professions Feb. 
Papal Pronouncements: 
Automation, Problems of 
Nov. 

Businessman in Society, 

The Nov. 

Catholic in Civic Society, 

The : OC: 

Christian Labor Movement 

July 

Christmas Eve Address _ Mar. 

Church Life and 

Church Law Dec. 
Combating the World’s 
Hunger ag 

Corneal Transplant: ation Oct. 

Easter Message ene | ‘ 

European-American 

Collaboration Mar. 

Farm Owners, Address to 

Jan. 

Haurietis Aquas (Encyclical 

on the Sacred Heart) Aug. 

Heart Disease Dec. 





December 


485 


201 


69 
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Industrial Accidents, On the 
Prevention of May 292 
International Union of : 
Theater Owners and Film 
Distributors, Address to 
Feb. 97 
Labor's Right to Organize 
Jan. 56 
Literary Criticism Sept. 530 
Musicae Sacrae Disciplina 
(Encyclical on Sacred 
Music) Apr. 2 
Painless Childbirth May 2 
Polish Hierarchy, Letter to 
June 354 
Responsible Book 
Publisher, The Dec. 714 
Science and Philosophy _Jan. 43 
Sports in Christian Life July 409 
Woman-Journalist, The Sept. 537 
Parish Schools in Danger — Jan. 10 
Patriotism: A Moral Duty May 251 
Peale, Norman Vincent Jan. 27 
Persecution, Religious: 
Church Silent, The 
Line of “No Retreat” 
Philosophy, Science and 
(Pius XII) weeeeeneires) eS 
Plague of Plenty __...... Dec. 700 
Pluralist Society, Religious 
School in a... Sept. 502 
Polish Hierarchy, Letter to 


_June 310 
Sept. 512 


(Pies AVE) _..June 354 
Popes and the American Worker, 
Wp sacteicitliciin _.Nov. 636 


Portland: 100 Years 
Press, The: 
Catholic Press and Catholic 
Social Action, The Jan. 1 
Teaching Mission of the 
Church and the Catholic 
Press Mar. 188 


Apr. 217 
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What We Are About— 


And After Aug. 421 
Protestant Advance in Ibero- 
America _...Feb. 91 


Quadragesimo Anno Today, 
Message of _Nov. 608 
Realism in Life and Fiction 
May 274 
Realism in the Catholic Novel 
(German Bishops) Feb. 117 
Religious School in a 
Pluralist Society, The Sept. 502 
Religious Schools, American 
Principles and _. June 301 
Rummel, Most Rev. J. F.: 
Morality of Racial Segre- 
gation _..............mMay 296 
Sacred Heart, Encyclical on the 
(Haurietis Aquas) Aug. 436 
Sacred Music: 
Encyclical on (Musicae 
Sacrae Disciplina) Apr. 222 
Mother Dearest, Save Us! 


June 329 
Science and Philosophy 
(Pits: AMY 2. oe a 
Segregation, Racial: 
Failure of the West __.Mar. 148 


Morality of Racial Segre- 
gation (Archbishop 


Rummel) May 296 
Touch of Color jan. 35 
Sisters: 


“S’ter’s” New Look Oct. 560 
Teaching Sister and the 
Vocation Crisis __...Apr. 190 
Social Order: 
Catholic Manifesto, The Nov. 605 
Catholic Press and Catholic 
Social Action, The Jan. 1: 
Church and Social Action, 
edi Se len er eh ae Nov. 642 
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Message of ggg 
Anno Today, The 

Popes and the Pas al 
Worker, The ______._. Nov. 

Social Responsibility and the 
Organized Professions Feb. 69 

Social Web of Marriage Sept. 523 

Toward a New Society Nov. 629 

South India Dilemma, Anglicans 

and the Church of Apr. 197 

Sports in Christian Life 
(Pius XII) 
Strikes: 

Principles Governing the Just 
Strike (Bishops of 
Glasgow) 

Sullivan, W. J., S.J.: 
Catholic Liberal, The 
Technological Age, 
Man in the 
Thomas, J. L., S.J.: 
Feminine Fashions, Culture 
May 267 


. 608 
636 


July 409 


July 418 
Oct. 545 


Aug. 471 


and Modesty _ j 
Social Web of Marriage Sept. 523 
Thorman, D. J.: 
Catholic Press and Catholic 
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Twomey, L. J., S.J.: 
Failure of the West — 
Virgin Mary: 
Mother Dearest, 
Save Us! ___... 
Vocation Crisis, Teaching Sister 
and the Apr. 1 
Vocation of the Catholic 
Intellectual 
Ward, Barbara: 
For a New Foreign-Aid 
Concept 
Weigel, Gustav, S.J.: 
Ignatian Vision of Life, 
The 
Western Christianity and 
the Missions 
Woman-Journalist, The 
(Pius XII) : 
Women, Alcohol and the 
Home _ July < 
World Affairs, The Catholic 
and Apr. 
Wright, Most Rev. Ea 
Saint for Our Times 
Vocation of the Catholic 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Jan. 


Sept. 5 


December 


June 3:5 


Oct. 5 


July 376 


July 37 


Social Action, The Jan. 1 Intellectual, The Mar. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO LAST A WHOLE YEAR 







America 


WEEK BY WEEK—ALL YEAR LONG 





Week after week you will find in AMenica alert, 
competent coverage of issues vital to Catholics. 


Here are 16 feature articles of the past year: 


1. Waterfront. The facts by the water- nent scholar, Monsignor John J. 
front priest himself, Father Cor- Dougherty. 
ridan, S.J. 10. The American Institute of Manage- 
2. Communism in Italy. An eyewitness ment Survey of The Catholic 


account by Douglas Hyde, ex-Com- Church, analyzed by an outstand- 

munist journalist. ing management consultant, Peter 
3. Protestants, Catholics and Jews. Drucker. 

Will Herberg’s book analyzed by 11. The Movie Code. The man most 

one of the leading Catholic authori- responsible for the original code, 

ties on non-Catholic religions, Fa- Martin Quigley, gives the full 

ther Weigel, S.J. background. 
4. UNESCO and The American Le- 


12. Quadragesimo Anno. A nposium 
gion, by the chairman of the Le- : iaaaaenen prerticy aes 
gion’s special committee, Ray Mur- Masse and Doneld ‘icciateae Soe the 
phy. 


) 25th anniversary. 
5. The White House Conference on : 


Education by a specialist who was 13. Music and the Church. Plain speech 


there, Father McCluskey, S.J. by ” ane - competent critic 
6. Puerto Ricans and Mexicans. A pe lRenag thes agers ee 
positive role proposed by a fore- 14. Report from the eg me tid the 
most sociologist, Father Joseph Fitz- priest scientist who has been at 
patrick, S.J. both Poles, Father Linehan, S.J. 
7. Colleges and Business. The stake 15. The Sergeant McKeon Case. Popu- 
big business has in education by lar misconceptions cleared away by 
Father Robert I. Gannon, S.J. i a lawyer priest from U. of Detroit 
8. Understanding Protestants. A truly Law School, Father Petz, S.J. 
charitable approach by a former 16. U.S. Catholic Schools. The facts 
Protestant minister, Oliver Barres. of our present educational struc- 
9. Dead Sea Scrolls. A careful treat- ture by an authority in the NCWC, 
ment of the evidence by an emi- Monsignor McManus. 


Please use the insert card in this issue. See special Christmas rates. 
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